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opportunity of publicly expressing again its appreciation 
of the co-operation rendered by firms and their officers 
in furnishing monthly statistics on employment. To their 
promptness and regularity in reporting are largely due the 
generally representative nature of the surveys of this 
subject. It is gratifying to find an increasing interest 
on the part of those completing the monthly questionnaires 
expressed in a desire fully to understand just what data 
are required, and to supply these in as great detail as 
possible. To these payroll officials, the Bureau wishes 
to extend its sincere thanks for their co-operation and 


their interest in this highly importent work. 
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1. - GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Various factors at home and abroad, combined to make 1939 in many respects a 
year unparalleled in the nineteen for which employment data are available in the 
Deminion. The harvesting of the largest wheat crop in eleven years takes first place 
among the beneficial influences of domestic origin, and the visit of the King and 
Queen was also highly important in its effect on business; on the other hand, a 
generally late spring retarded seasonal operations in April and May. Among the exter- 


‘nal causes making for unusual conditions in 1939 may be cited, first, the general un- 


certainty engendered by the disturbed political situation in Europe, and second in 
place, but first in importance, the outbreak of hostilities in September. The revival 
of activity in the United States also had a stimulating effect upon business in Canada; 
the recovery in that country, though undoubtedly accelerated in certain lines by orders 
due to the European war, is regarded in the States as having originated largely in 
improved domestic conditions. 


A slackening in industry had been generally evident in Canada during 1938, and 
under pressure of seasonal influences, this slowing-up continued into the first four © 
months of 1939. The curve of employment wes uninterruptedly downward from October 1, 
1938 te April 1, 1939, during which period the index, (1926=100), declined from 116.7 
at the former to 104.9 at the latter date, or by nearly twelve points. The commence- 
ment of seasonal operations, the activities connected with the Royal Visit, and other 
factors making for expansion, resulted in a rising level of employment in succeeding 
months; although the May 1 increase was decidedly below normal (due mainly to the late 
spring), the improvement in the next two months was rather above the average, and by 
August 1 the index, standing at 117.5, had gained slightly more than had been lost in 
the peried since October, 1938; on the whole, the advance in these first months of the 
1939 period of industrial expansion was slightly above the average from May 1 to mid~ 
summer in the experience of the years since 1920. 


Stimulated by war-time demands on industry, together with the generally better 
crep conditions, the movement was even more sharply upward from midsummer until Nov.1, 
1939, when employment reached a level surpassed for the time of year only by that of 
Nov. 1, 1937 and 1929. In these months from Aug. 1, the rate of increase substantially 
exceeded the average, being from two to three times as great. There was, on the whole, 
a moderate slowing-down in employment at the beginning of December, mainly in those 
divisions whose active seasons had ended, but the loss was decidedly less-than-normal, 
and the Dec. 1 index was the highest yet recorded at that date, being slightly above 
the previous maximum December figures, reported in 1937 and 1929. 


Despite the unusually great industrial activity generally prevailing in the 
latter months of 1939, employment averaged only slightly higher than in 1958, while 
the annual index, at 113.9 p.c. of the 1926 average, was fractionally lower than the 
1937 mean of 114.1, and several points below the 1929 high average of 119.0. With 
these exceptions, it was higher than any other annual figure since the record was 
commenced in 1921. 


re 


During 1939, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 139,810 individual 
returns on employment, a monthly average of,11,651 reports. The employees of the co- 
operating establishments averaged 1,105,712”, varying between 1,015,652 at April 1,’ 
and 1,206,183 at the beginning of November. In 1938, the range had been from 
1,001,970 at April 2, to 1,119,291 at October 1, while the monthly average was 
1,069,780; the mb aa tabulated in that year had aggregated 128,628,an average of 
10,719 per month. 


A brief analysis of the 1939 employment situation in the various units of 
population and industrial. divisions, shows that all provinces except New Brunswick 
shared to a greater or less degree in the improvement indicated over 1938; unfavour- 
able conditions in logging in the early months of the year under review were mainly 
responsible for this variation from the general trend, the lumbering industries 
being particularly important in the industrial structure of New Brunswick. From the 
beginning of August, 1939, however, employment in that province was. at a higher level 
than in the latter part of 1938. 


Six of the eight cities for which statistics are segregated reported 
greater activity, on the whole, in 1939 than in the preceding year; these were Mon- 
treals Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver, while in Hamilton and 
Windsor, the annual indexes were slightly lower than in 1938. -.Employment in these 
eight cities, taken as a unit, showed an advance approximating that indicated gener- 
ally in the Dominion. : 


Manufacturing as a whole, afforded rather more employment; the curve rose 
from a level several points below that of 1938 in the first months of 1939, to an all- 
time high at November 1 and December 1, but the average index was only slightly higher 
than in 1938, while it was two points lower than in 1937. + The moderate improvement 
in 1939 over 1938 took place in the group of non-durable manufactured products, which 
afforded rather more employment than in either the preceding year or 1937, while the 
durable goods division showed, on the average, a falling-off in. both these comparisons, 
despite the activity prevailing in the heavy industries towards the close of 1939. 


Among the non-manufacturing divisions, logging reported reduced employment, 
owing to the widespread slackness indicated in bush-work in the winter of 1938-39; 
in the second half of the year under review, however, the situation was generally 
better than in the same months of 1938. There was a fractional decline in the 
average index for communications, while mining, transportation, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade generally afforded rather more employment, on the 
average, in 1939 than in the preceding year. 


1/ The industrial and geographical distribution of the workers included in the 
monthly surveys of employment, in comparison with the industrial and geographical 
distribution of all workers enumerated in the Decennial Census of June Lb, 19521 
is discussed in a memorandum which may be obtained by application to the Denaavan 
Bureau of Statistics. A comparison of the 1939 employment aggregate with the 
total estimated population appears in this Annual, beginning on page 8. 


2/ In comparing this figure with that for 1939, it should be noted that adjustment 
is made in the index number for the growth in the number of co-operating 


See also the footnote on page xy. employers. 
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2'AS 
2, ~ STATISTICS FROM FINANCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


In addition to the reports from the 11,651 firms classed in the manufactur- 
ing, logging, mining, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade divisions, statistics of their employment were tabulated during 
1939 from banks, trust companies and stock market operators, while from the early 
summer the co-operation of insurance companies was also sought. The mailing list for 
the last-named is still in process of building up, but it is hoped shortly to complete 
this work. 


The reported employees of banks, trust companies and stock market operators 
averaged 33,113 in the last ten months of 1939, the sample having been representative 
from February; the number of co-operating establishments averaged 413, and the average 
index was 109.1, on the 1926 base. The inclusion of these data brings the total 
number of reports tabulated monthly during 1939 to an average of 12,064, and the aver- 
age number of employees covered in the monthly surveys to 1,138,825. The average 
index for the ten months, Mar. 1 ~- Dec. 1, was 115.0, including the data for financial 
organizations; this was fractionally lower than the figure of 115.2 reported in the 
same months by the eight industries enumerated in the preceding paragraph, whose 
records go back to 1920. 


Although the experience with the statistics from financial organizations is 
perhaps too brief to give much significance to conclusions drawn from their course, 
it is nevertheless interesting to note, from the information now available, that their 
employment has since the basic year 1926 shown an upward movement more commensurate 
with that indicated in manufacturing than in any other industry; the 1939 index for 
the former averaged 109.1, compared with the manufacturing index of 1lz.5. When more. 
complete data are available from the insurance companies, the third member of the 
banking and investment group, it is expected that the correspondence will be closer, 
since the inclusion of the insurance reports now on hand, tends to raise the index 
for the financial division as a whole. - 


As had been anticipated, the inclusion of the figures from financial organi- 
zations makes comparatively little difference to the general index, but what effect it 
has is toward stabilization; when general employment is quiet, the index is fraction-— 
aily raised by the figures from banking, investment and insurance companies, while in 
months of greater industrial activity it is fractionally lowered. While the effect 
is slight, it is generally beneficial; the widening of the background of the surveys 
tends in some degree to minimize the peaks and the troughs to which the Canadian em— 
ployment curve is unusually subject on account of the seasonal character of many of 
our industries. The inclusion of the statistics from banking and investment companies 
also adds to the value of the monthly surveys of employment, by enlarging their 
representation of the various sources of livelihood open to the Canadian people. This 
objective is particularly desirable in view of the use made of the monthly employment 
figures in the calculation of the Bureau's estimates of unemployment. 


As already stated, the mailing list for the insurance group is still in 
process of building up; it may he noted, however, that for December 1, 1939, statistics 
were furnished by 425 branches of life, casualty, fire and other insurance companies; 
whose employees numbered 22,993.° Based on the 1926 average employment afforded by 
these companies, the index was 119.9, as compared with the Dec. 1 index of 122.7 in the 
industries originally included in the monthly employment surveys. The addition of 
these figures, with those of banking and investment companies, to the general index 
reduces it to 122.3, the same figure as that resulting from the addition of the data 
from banks, trust and investment companies to the statistics for the groups for which 
the indexes are available since 1920. 


2 5 = 
The 1939 Review of Employment. 


The Annual Review for 1939 reproduces in succeeding pages, the Bureau's esti- 
mates of employment and unemployment, and contains (1) a short discussion of the 
general and provincial ratios between the total population and the number of workers 
included in the monthly surveys of employment; (2) a brief comparison of the employment 
levels indicated in certain industries and units of population, reproduced from the 
1938 Annual, with an additional chart and explanation dealing with the course of em- 
ployment in manufacturing, transportation and trade in the five economic areas, and (3) 
a comparison of the level of employment in manufacturing and on steam railways in 
Canada and the United States. Following these comparisons, are analyses in some detail 
of the situation as reported by establishments in the various provinces, cities and 
industries. Numerous charts and tables of index numbers are also given. 


5. — ESTIMATES OF TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYED. 


The Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics prepares 
monthly estimates” of ‘the total number of wage-earners, of those in employment and 
those unemployed throughout the Dominion. The estimates are based upon the census de- 
finition of wage-earner as one who has or has had a job from an employer in any field 
of work, including the following and all other classes of industry: ~ agriculture, 
fishing, trapping, forestry, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
communications, trade, finance and services — professional, public, domestic, personal, 
etc., etc. Also according to the definition given in the census volumes, the unemploy- 
ed are those who have at one time had gainful employment but are no longer employed. 
This definition automatically excludes young persons just leaving school and others | 
who have never had a job. Persons who have retired, those living on income and others 
reporting themselves at the census in the class, "No occupation", employers and persons 
working on their own account are also excluded. 


In explanation of these figures, it may be pointed out that the estimated 
number of wage-earners shows some variation, not only from year to year, but also from 
month to month, the figure expanding or contracting in response to seasonal, secular 
and gyclical influences. The variation is largely at the expense of the workers 
classed as "on their ow account"; it is, however, also true that when employment is 
active, either generally or in a particular industry, persons not normally belonging 
to the wage-earning class (in the broad sense of the word), will take positions, later 
to retire therefrom without actively seeking work at other periods, and without ex- 
péeriencing the privations frequently associated with unemployment. ,; An illustration of 
such cases may be found during the canning season, when work of this nature will call 
forth a considerable body of workers who do not ordinarily look for employment outside 
their homes in other parts of the year; another example is the employment of students 
and others in summer hotels or in construction, etc., during the active season, and in 
retail trade during the Christmas rush. 


It should be noted that the information available does not permit allowance 
to be made in these calculations for enlistments in the armed forces since the out- 
break of war. Thus, the estimates of the total number of wage-earners and of wage- 


1/ For explanation of these estimates and the method used in their preparation, 
see Census Monograph No. 11 "Unemployment", by Mr. M. C. McLean, M.A., F.S.S., 
Chief of the Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The monograph, priced 50 cents, may be obtained on application to the King's 
Printer, Ottawa. 
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earners in employment do not include men joining the forces who previously were not 
wage-earners under the -census definition, while the estimates of unemployment con- 
tinue to include enlisted wage-earners who did not have work at the time of their 
enlistment. Accordingly, the estimates of unemployment since August 51, 1959, are 
exaggerated by the number of enlisted wage-earners who were without jobs when they 
joined the active forces. Such factors as unrecorded emigration within the last 
year or two may also have an effect on figures based on the Census, which is now 
nine years away; no adjustment can be made for these factors. 


The table on the following page shows that the total number of estimated 
wage-earners in Canada, as defined in the first paragraph of this section, was higher 
in 1938 than in any preceding year except 1937, when greater-than-average industrial 
activity resulted in-an increase in the number of wage-earners; this was in accordance 
with the theory briefly mentioned in a preceding paragraph. The estimated number of 
wage-earners in employment in 1938 was also greater than in many other years, although 
it was not equal to the number estimated as having employment in 1957, or in the 
period, 1928-1950. - The estimated number of unemployed men and-women in 1958 was 
larger than in the preceding twelve months, but was lower than in.the years 1951-1956. 
However, it considerably exceeded the estimates for any earlier year.for which 
calculations have been made. 


At the time of writing, estimates are available for the first eleven months 
of 1939. These show that the total number of wage-earners, as already defined, was, 
on the average, slightly larger than in the preceding year, being in fact, greater 
than in any other year for which ‘estimates have been prepared. » The estimated number 
of total wave-earners ‘reached its peak in October, 1939, when: it was.32.1 p.c. higher 
than in 1926, " 

The number of wage~earners in employment towards the end of 1939 was also 
unusually high; nevertheless, last year’s maximum, at October 31, was exceeded by the 
estimated figures for the months, June to October, 1929, and again by the figures for 
September and October, 1957. The 1939 average, for eleven months, was greater than 
in 1938, or any earlier year since 1921, except 1957 and 1929. 


The estimated number of unemployed wage-earners -declined steadily from the 
1939 high of 494,000 at March 31, to 283,000 at the end of October; it.was then 
larger than in July te October of 1937, and also exceeded the figures for two months 
in 1980, but was otherwise the smallest figure since 1929. There was an increase of 
some 15,000 in: the estimate for November 30, 1939, when the figure of 296,000 was, 
with the exception of that for the preceding month, the lowest since November, 1937. 
The 1959 average, for eleven months, was 4.7 p.c. below the 1938 mean; while greater 
than in 1937, it was lower than in earlier years since 1930. 


According to these estimates, the proportion of unemployed to the total 
number of wage-earners (as previously defined) was 14.1 p.c. in the first eleven 
months of 1959, as compared with 15.1 p.c. in 1938, but with 12.5 p.c. in 1937. 
In 1935, this proportion was 26.5, the maximum recorded, while the smallest was 
that of 2.5 p.c. in 1928. 
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Table prepared by the Social Analysis ee a showing, in thousands, the Esti- 
mated Number of Wage-earners, of Wage-earners in Employment and of Wage-earners 
Unemployed, tegether with Index Numbers, Annually from 1927 to 1938, and by 
Months, 1939. 


— 


(1926=100) 
Per cent 
Indexes Wage- Indexes Wage-— Indexes ef unem- 
They ef earners of Wage- earners of Wage- ployed 
Total total in earners un- earners in total 
Year Wage- Wage-~ employ- employed employ-  un- estimated 
earners earners ment (1926=100) ed employed wage- 
(1926=100) (1926=100) earners 
Q00 000 000 
omitted omitted omitted 
1927 — Average 2,209 103.2 R LAT 105.1 62 62.6 208 
1928 - t £5559 LLOc? e3e09 Li2E6 60 60.1 205 
1929 - " 2,051 ARS AS 2,444 TED av 107 108.1 4.2 
1930 — " £,654 124.0 2,015 11325 541 344.5 L238 
1931 -~ " R557 118.6 2,095 102.6 442 446.5 17.4 
1932 - m £3459 114.9 1,820 st: eal 639 645.5 26.0 
1935 «ov ont 2,454 LE Soe 1,788 8746 646 652.6 26.5 
1934 - " 2,550 Lie, 2 £,009 98.4 521 525.5 20.6 
1935 = " 2,939 118.6 2,056 100.7 483 487.9 19.0 
1936 ~ " eyole 120.2 £5142 104.9 430 434.3 16.7 
1937 - ¥ 2,706 126.4 R, 569 U6A1 537 540.4 12.5 
1938 - " 2,704 126.3 P5297 ELAo6 407 411.1 Lil 
1939 — Jan. 31 2,678 125.1 2,193 107.4 485 489.9 18.1 
Feb. 28 £,684 125.4 $5195 107.4 AQ 496.0 18.3 
Mar. $1 2,655 Teton Fgh an LO539 494 499.0 18.6 
Apr. 30' 2;659 124.3 2,186 LOT SL 473 478.0 ET at 
May 31 2,724 127.5 27 o29 A Re 395 399.0 14.5 
June 30 2,754 128.7 £,585 116.9 369 aimee 13.4 
sim Sb. 2, 77L 129.5 2,419 118.5 552 555.6 beet 
sug. "31 °92;795 130.5 2,461 120.6 532 335.4 1y.9 
Sept.20 2,806%/ 131.1 2,506 122.8 3004/ 303.0 10.7 
Oct. 31 2,828°/ 132.1 2,545°/ 124.7 2834/ = 285.9 10,0 
Nov. 30 2,821°/ 131.8 2,5255/ 123.7 2964/ =. 299.0 10.5 
1939 - Average 2,743° 128.2 2,558 115.4 3an4/ «592.1 14.1 


(11 months) 
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1/ For explanation of these estimates and the method used in their preparation, see 
Census Monograph No. 11 "Unemployment", by Mr. M.C.MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief 
of the Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The monograph, 
priced at 50 cents, may be obtained on application to the King's Printer, Ottawa. 
For definition of the term "wage-earner" see the opening paragraphs under 
Section 3. 

2/ Not including enlisted men who were previously non-wage-earners. 


3/ Net including enlistments. 
4/ Less the number of enlisted men who were previously unemployed wage-earners. 
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4. —~ THRE RATIO BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS INCLUDED IN THE CURRENT SURVEYS 
OF EMPLOYMENT AND THE TOTAL POPULATION FIGURES. 


The extent to which the monthly surveys are generally representative of 
employment conditions among the total industrial wage-earners of the Dominion, and 
consequently of conditions among the general population, is indicated in a comparison 
of the numbers on the staffs of the co-operating establishments with the total popu- 
lation figures. 


According to the latest Decennial Census, the population in 1931 numbered 
10,376,000 of whom 2,100,139 were wage-earners at work at the census date (June 1), 
a percentage of 20.2. These aggregates and the proportion included wage-earners in 
agriculture, domestic and professional service (notably education and government 
service), and a number of other classes not covered in the employment surveys; men 
and women employed in the industries coming within the purview of these surveys 
numbered about 1,369,000 or 13:2 p.c. of the total population. At the Census date, 
the persons on the payrolls of the firms whose statistics were included in the monthly 
employment reviews constituted 9.1 p.c. of the total population. This compares with 
the above stated, theoretically - possible coverage of 13.2 p.c; actually, such a 
coverage would require the taking of a monthly census, and even were it necessary or 
desirable, would be impossible of ‘achievement within the time limit of a month. The 
current employment surveys are in the main restricted to statistics from employers 
ordinarily having fifteen persons or more on their payrolls; ‘there are, however, 
some rare exceptions — where the unit of production is usually small, for example, 
or to complete the record for certain establishments. This limitation excludes a 
very large number of small establishments employing in the aggregate a considerable 
number of persons, while there are many other reasons making it impracticable, within 
a short period of time and at a moderate cost, to obtain anything like a complete cover 
age. Notable among these causes are the great distances in the Dominion, and the fact 
that at certain periods of the year the only postal facilities in some parts of the 
country are the air-—mails. 


While a generally higher level of cage ¥ activity prevailed in 1939 than 
in 19351, and there has also been an important growth*’ in the number of co-operating 
businesses, the general population has gained substantially in the last eight years. 
The advance in the first of these ‘factors is reflected in an increase of 11.1 p.c. 

in the 1959 employment index over that for 1931, accompanied by a rise of 9.1 p.c. in 
the total population, estimated at 11,315,000 for 1939. 


As a result of these various factors, the proportion of the total popu- 
lation included, on the average, in the employment surveys for 1939 was 9.8 De @. 5 
compared with 9.1 p.c. at the census date. When industrial activity was at its 
last year's peak, (At November 1), 1,066 men and women in each 10,000 of the total 
population belonged to the working forces of the establishments furnishing monthly 
returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; when employment was at its 1939 low, 
at April 1, only 897 per 10,000 of the population were working for these firms. 


1/ Thus the number of manufacturing establishments furnishing current statistics 
on employment in 1937 was only 233 p.c. of the number reporting to the 
Annual Census of Manufactures; their employees, however, constituted 85.6 


pec. of the total number reported in the 1937 Census, the latest data avail- 
able when this Review was prepared. 


2/ Adjustment is made in the index for this factor. 


a 


A comparison //or the monthly employment data for June 1, 1931, with the 
Decennial Census figures of total wage-earners at work at June 1, 1931, in the 
industries covered by these surveys, showed that geographically the samples on which 
the indexes were based were fairly uniform in size; the following are the percentages 
that the number of persons on the payrolls of the co-operating firms constituted of 
the total number of wage-earners enumerated in the comparable industrial groups in 
the five economic areas at the Census date: Maritimes, 65.6; Quebec, 68.7; Ontario, 
70.9; Prairies, 66.8; British Columbia, 64.7; Canada, 68.7. Thus the variation from 
the Dominion proportion ranged from 2.2 points above in Ontario, to four points 
below in British Columbia. 


These discrepancies were largely the result of the varying industrial 
distribution of the wage-earning population from East to West, a factor which is also 
responsible to a considerable extent for the variation in the proportions that those 
on the payrolls of the co-operating firms constitute of the total population in the 
various economic areas. The great distances between Ottawa and points in British 
Columbia tend in practice to lower the possible coverage of firms in that province, 
in a monthly survey issued within four weeks of the date te which it refers. The 
relatively low proportions in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces also reflect the 
fact that the size of the industrial unit®/in those two areés is generally below the 
average for the Dominion, or for any of the remaining provinces. 


The following table contains the populations and proportions as at June l, 
1931, and for 1939; the 1931 comparisons are given to show the proportions that 
existed when an actual count of the population and its industrial distribution was 
last made: 


Data for June 1, 1931 Data for 1939 


° 


Proportion Proportion Proportion 3 Proportion 
of total of total of Getal 3 of total 
number of number of number of $ number of 
wage~ wage~—earners wage-earners : Total wage-~-earners 
Total earners at work in on staffs :esti- on staffs 
Popu- at work the in- ef firms s;matecd of firms 
Area lation in all dustries furnishing popu- furnishing 


(in industries, included in monthly 
thou- to total the employ- employment 
sands) populetion ment surveys, data for 

as 100 to the total June 1,193], 


lation monthly 

( in employment 
thou-- data in 1939, 
sands) to total 


population to total : estimated 
as 100 p.c. population  ¢: population 
__as 100 p.c. 3 _.._ as 100 p.c. 
No. Di Bs Poto D.@. No. Peo 
Maritimes .... 1,009 17.90 10.9 ae 1,100 7.4 
GUBEOG obsess 2,874 20.1 Looe 9.7 5,210 10.7 
Ontario ..... 3,432 25.5 15.9 hice 5,752 tasl 
Prairies  ..» 2,554 15.4 8.0 5.5 £2,465 5.4 
Br. Columbia . 694 25.4 L757 Lies 774 Teel. 
Yukon & N.W.T. 13 - - a. Logon ~ 
Canada .. 10,576 20.2 13.2 a 11,315 9.8 


1/ The industrial and geographical distribution of the workers included in the monthly 


surveys of employment, in comparison with the industrial and geographical distri- 
bution of all workers enumerated in the Decennial Census of June 1, 1931, is 
discussed in a memorandum which may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


2/ In this regard see footnote 1/ on page 10. 
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The varying increases in the estimated population from East to West since 
1931 have, according to this table, been accompanied by small gains in the proportion 
of the total estimated population represented by the employment surveys. It therefore 
follows that the latter are not only maintaining, but are increasing their represen- 
tative character, by generally keeping pace with changes in both the industrial and 
the general population. This aspect is particularly important in its relation to the 
prevention of a bias in the employment indexes. 


5, - COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
AND ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


In the United states,~/ as in Canada, statistics of employment are furnished 
monthly by leading industrial esteblishments. The scope of the enquiries, the statis- 
tical methods followed and the basic periods used in the two countries differ, while 
there are also important differences in the two industrial classifications and group- 
ings. Again, the Canadian surveys, in asking firms for information respecting their 
salaried employees as well as their wage-earners, probably include a greater proportion 
of the total number on the payrolls of the co-operating establishments than is the 
case in the States. However, the indefinite nature of these terms as commonly used 
makes extremely difficult any distinction between the two classes in so many cases 
that no evaluation of this factor is possible. These fundamental differences in the 
surveys prohibit comparisons of the trends in the United States and Canada in a number 
of industries. However, enough correspondence exists between the figures for manu— 
facturing and steam railways in the two countries to permit comparisons of some 
interest and significance to be made in these important classes. | 


1. - Manufacturing. 


The base period used in calculeting the Canadian employment indexes is the 
1926 average, while. the American manufacturing indexes are calculeted on the average 
for the three years, 1923-25, as 100. Accordingly, the latter have been converted to 
the 1926 base as 100, to facilitate comparison of the Canadian and Anerican data. In 
this regard, it should be noted that, on the 1923-25 average as 100, the 1926 figure 
was 101.7; the conversion to the latter,therefore, slightly lowers the indexes as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


In accordance with its established policy, the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has recently adjusted its indexes of employment in manufacturing, te conform 
te the general levels indicated by the statistics of the Biennial Census of Manufac— 
tures. This is the fourth biennial revision of the kind that has been made; the figures 
recently adjusted are those from 1935, which now conform to the movements shown in the 
1957 Census of Manufactures. 


1/ Thus, aceording to the 1937 Census of Manufactures, the number of employees in 
manufacturing establishments averaged just under 16 in the Maritime Provinces, 
and just over 16 in the Prairies, while the figures for the other provinces 
were as follows: Quebec, £6; Ontario, 53; British Columbia, 25; Canada, 27. 
Similar figures are not available for other industries, but with the exception 
of coal-mining, and to a lesser degree, of logging, it is probable that there 
would be somewhat similar differences in the non-manufacturing classes.( The 
reference to this footnote appears in the second paragraph on page 9.) 


2/ The American material used in this analysis is taken from "The Monthly Labor 
Review" issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, and from the 
monthly press releases on employment from the same source, 
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The American curves in charts 2 and 3, reproduced from the 1938 Annual Review 
of Employment, have been re-plotted to depict the revised figures. On the whole, em- 
ployment in factories in the United States does nat ordinarily show such pronounced 
fluctuations of a wholly seasonal character as normally occur in Canada, so that their 
crude and seasonally~adjusted curves in Chart 2 correspond more closely than do the 
Canadien crude and corrected curves, also depicted. The adjustment in the indexes for 
both countries has been made by the link-relative method, on the experience of the 
years, 1929-19357. 


The use of the revised American figures alters some of the conclusions drawn 
in the 1938 Survey, notably through the substitution of 1957 for 1929 as the year of 
maximum employment. Thus, the 1929 index (106.0 p.c. of the 1923-25 average, or 104.2 
converted to 1926 as 100), now takes second place to the 1937 figure of 108.6, (106.8 
on 1926=100). In the Dominion, however, the records of the Annual Census of Industry 
and the monthly employment surveys agree that 1929 was the peak year in manufacturing, 
1937 coming second in respect of industrial activity. 


A brief review of the movements in recent years shows that employment in 
American factories declined sharply and uninterruptedly from 1929 to the summer of 
1932, while in Canada the retrogressive movement, though not quite so pronounced, con- 
tinued into 1933, when the average was below that of the preceding year. In the former 
country, the period of curtailment reduced the index (on 1926=100) from 104.2 in 1929 
te 65.2 in 1932, a less of over 37 p.c. In Canada, / the decline in employment between 
1929 and the year of greatest depression (1935) was 31.4 p.c. 


The revival dating in the United States from 193 and in the Dominion from 
1933 carried employment to successively higher levels until 1937; the upward movement _ 
in the former, like the depression that preceded it, was, however, more pronounced 
than in the Dominion. The American annual -average index advanced from 65.2 in 1932 to 
106.8 in 1937, or by 41.6 points, while the Canadian index rose by 34.1 points between 
1933 and 1957. 


The recession of 1958 lowered employment in both countries, but here again, 
the reaction in the United States was decidedly more violent than that in Canada, 
where the average index declined by little more than three per cent during the year, 
compared with a falling-off of over 17 p.c. in the American figure. . Putting it in 
another way, the 1948 index in the Dominion approximated that for 1928, a year in 
which business was regarded as good, while the index for the United States was lower 
than in 1935, when employment ‘was slightly more than halfway in its climb from the 
1932 low. 


American figures are now available for the period, January 15 to November 15, 
1959, and show that from the former to the latter the crude index gained by 12.6 p.c. 
and the seasonally-corrected index, by 8.8 p.c. The Canadian crude at both November 1 
and December 1 was a little over 17 p.c. higher than at the opening of the year, 
while the seasonally-adjusted figure had advanced by 8.3 p.c. at the former and by 
ll p.c. at the latter date. The rate of improvement in the Dominion from the begin- 
ning of 1959 to the end of the year was accordingly slightly greater than in the 
United States. 


1/ For the comparisons made in this study, of conditions in the two countries 
the figures of employment in electric light and power have been eligiuatan. 
from the Canadian index for general manufacturing, to increase comparability 
with the American figures. Eventually, this step will also be taken in 
respect of the various manufacturing indexes for the provinces and cities, 


in conformity with the practice now also in force in the Domini 
Statistics. ominion Bureau of 
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If comparison is made with the data for 1938, however, a rather different 
picture is presented, since the recession in the United States in that year had re- 
duced employment to a relatively greater extent than was the case in Canada. Thus, 
the American index (on 1926 as 100) advanced from 88.2 in the preceding year to 94.6 
in 1959, or by over seven p.c., whereas the Canadian crude figure in 1939 averaged 
only a little better than one p.c. over the 1938 average. It is, however, important 
to note that employment in manufacturing in this country during 1939 was only about 
two p.c. below the level of 1937, while that in the United States averaged over 
eleven p.c. lower. 


From this comparison of the course of manufacturing employment in Canada 
and the United States over a number of years, it appears that, despite the greater 
influence ef seasonal fluctuations in the Dominion, there generally exists a relatively 
greater stability of employment in our factories than in these across the Border. 

In some small measure, this may be due te the inclusion of a larger proportion of 
"salaried workers" in the Canadian figures; presumably the employment of this class, 
on the whole, varies less than that of factory operatives, but it does not seem 
likely that this factor can contribute to the discrepancy sufficiently to offset the 
decidedly greater degree of seasonality to which Canadian manufacturing as a whole 

is subject. The smaller size of the average unit of production included in the 
Deminion surveys may tend in some degree to minimize the ups and dewns of employment. 
The latest available data respecting the number of employed in the American factories 
furnishing current data to the Bureau of Labor Statistics are for November, 1938, when 
the average staff was not quite 167. In the same month, the average number on the 
payrolls of the manufacturing establishments reporting to the Dominion Bureau ef 
Statistics was 89, an average that was practically tne same in 1939. Associated to 
some extent with this variation in size of establishment, are probable differences in 
industrial distribution of the workers on the forces of the plants co-operating in 
the surveys of employment made in Canada and the United States. - The monthly reports 
issued in the latter do not' contain information by which this last factor can be 
discovered. However, according to the 1937 Biennial Census of Manufactures 1/ to 
whose levels the American indexes are adjusted, those employed in the non--durable 
goods industries constituted some 53.5 p.c., and those in the durable goods divisions 
about 46.5 p.c. ot tie total number of workers covered in the 1937 Census. In the 
same year, the Canadian surveys of employment showed a greater proportion in the 
former class (57.9 p.c.), while the manufacture of durable goods provided work for 
only 42.1 p.c. of the total employees on the staffs of the co-operating establishments. 
Since the. fluctuations of employment in the production of goods ‘for immediate con- 
sumption are ordinarily less violent than those in the production of durable goods, 
this moderate variation in the proportions is undoubtedly an extremely important 
contributor to the relatively greater stability of factory employment as a whole in 
the Dominion. 


Chart 3 traces for the last three years the course of employment in the 
manufacture of durable and non—durable goods in Canada and the United States. The 
graph shows clearly that employment in the latter class in both countries is ordin- 
arily at a level much higher in relation to the basic average of 1926 than that in 
the production of durable goods. One reason for this superiority is no doubt the 
existence, in general, of a more clearly defihed correspondence with the growth of 
the population within a country. 


_—— 


1/ United States Department of Commerce, Census of Manufactures; 1937 — Summary 
by Industries, issued May 11, 1959. 
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During 1956, the American employment index for the durable goods (on 1926= 
100) averaged 88.5, while the Canadian figure was a little higher, at 90.1; the upswing 
in 1957 raised the former figure by fifteen per cent and the latter by 16.8 per cent. 
The slump in the following year resulted in a decline of over 25 p.c. in the personnel 
ef plants manufacturing durable goods in the States. The recession also lewered em- 
ployment in Canadian factories, but te a much smaller extent, there being a decline 
ef less than five per cent from 1937. 


The 1959 movements in the durable goods industries were definitely upward in 
both countries; indeed, the percentage increase from the beginning to the end of the 
year were similar. In the United States, the growth from Jan. 15 to Nov. 15 (the 
latest date for which information is available) was 19.2 p.c., while from January 1 to 
December 1 the Canadian index rose by 20.9 p.c. The American advance, however, left 
employment in the production of durable goods atapoint nearly: 17 -p.c. belew the 1937 
average; in the Dominion, the 1939 figure was also lower than that for 1937, but the 
falling-oeff was considerably smaller, at 5.7 p.c. . 


The range of employment in the production of non-durable goods is not so 
great in either Canadian or American factories as that in the durable goods, while, on 
the whole, the fluctuations in this country since 1936 have not been so pronounced as 
in the States. From 1936 to 1937, an advance of 5.4 p.c. in the latter was accompanied 
by a gain of 6.8 p.c. in Canada; the loss in the 1938 recession amounted to 10.4 p.c. 
in American plants, but only to 1.9 p.c. in Canadian factories. 


During 1939 the trend of employment in the non-—durable groups has been 
decidedly upward in both cases; the gain of 4.3 p.c. over 1938 shown in the States was 
somewhat larger than that of 2.35 p.a. reported in this country. Where the Canadian _ 
index, however, was slightly higher in 1939 than in 1937, that for the factories co- 
operating with the American Bureau of Labor Statistics was 6.5 p.c. lower. This dis- 
crepancy is less than that existing in a similar comparison of the Canadian and 
American indexes for the durable goods. 


ze. - Steam Railways. 


In Chart 4 are shown the fluctuations of employment on steam railways in 
Canada and the United States; the American statistics used are those collected from 
Class I railroads by the United States Interstate Commerce Commission; these data have 
been recalculated from 1923-25 as 100, on the 1926 average as 100, for comparison with 
the Canadian figures, which include the tetal numbers employed on the Canadian rail- 
ways co-operating in the monthly employment surveys, irrespective of the industry to 
which they belong. 


From 1923 to 1926 activity on the American lines was at a relatively higher 
level than in Canada, but a difference in the trends of employment from the latter 
year to 1928 brought about a reversal of this position. In 1929, little change was 
indicated in either country, while from then until 1933 employment showed successive 
and pronounced declines, from which there has been relatively slight recovery in either 
Canada or the States; this is in contrast with the advances in automotive transpor- 
tation. Since 1929, however, employment on the Dominion railways has maintained its 
position at a higher level than that on the American roads. 


The 1938 recession brought employment in these industries in the States to 
a point rather below the previous minimum of 1955. There was also a falling-off on 
the Canadian lines in 1938, but this was not so pronounced, and the index at 72.4, 
approximated that of 1935. In 1939, improvement was indicated in railway employment 
in both countries, the gain in the States being slightly greater than in Canada; 
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nevertheless, it left the American curve in a position a little lower than in 1935, 
while that in the Dominion was slightly higher, the index being 74. 


6, — COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES AND UNITS OF POPULATION. 


ee 


1. — Industrial Comparisons for The Dominion> 


The course of employment in seven of the leading industrial groups, in com- 
parison with that in all industries, is depicted for the years since 1929 in Chart 5. 
Throughout this period, manufacturing and transportation have been almost uniformly 
at a lowér level than general industrial employment, although the disparity in manu- 
facturing in the last four or five years has considerably diminished. Partly as a 
result of general business conditions, and partly owing to the growth in the use of 
mechanical equipment, activity in communications has also been below the all-—industries 
level. The course of employment in construction, governed to some extent by unemploy- 
ment relief works in the years since 1931, has been erratic. From a point greatly 
above the general average in the years immediately preceding 1932, it then declined 
steeply to a position below, being, however, slightly above the level of manufacturing 
and transportation in 1932; 1933 saw further curtailment, which reduced the curve to 
an all-time low, but in 1934, largely in response to a programme of unemployment 
relief projects, there was a sharply upward movement in the construction industries. 
With a general betterment in business conditions, public works for the relief of 
unemployment became a factor of lessened importance in 1935 and 1936, and the removal 
of this stimulus resulted in a lowered index in construction in those years. However, 
in 1937, 1938 and 1939 a measure of recovery was indicated, that in the last-named 
raising the construction curve to a position close to the all-industries curve. 


In the remaining main industrial groups, the level of employment has for 
many years been above the average. This favourable position has been particularly 
marked in mining, but trade and services have also shown a progressively better 
situation than any other group except mining; this is partly a result of the impetus 
afforded by the tourist trade, but it also reflects the growing importance of these 
divisions in the industrial distribution of the population, a development which has 
been revealed in successive censuses. On the whole, the employment figures for 
mining, trade and services not only exert a stabilizing effect upon the general volume 
of employment, but also have an important influence in raising it above the level of 
the manufacturing, construction, transportation and communications industries. 


Chart 6 shows the course of employment since 1931 in four great divisions 
of manufdcturing, in comparison with that in manufacturing as a whole; these are the 
lumber, pulp and paper, textile,and iron and steel industries. The proportion that 
the employees reported in these classes constituted of the total number on the pay- 
rolls of all factories furnishing monthly employment data to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics increased last year to 60 p.c. from 56 p.c. in 1938; the advance reflects 
a@ general revival of activity in the industries, particularly evident towards the 
latter part of 1939. 


While employment in each of these divisions shows distinct seasonal trends, 
the fluctuations of that character are most violent in lumber mills. In general, the 
curve for the pulp and paper divisions, (which includes printing and publishing), 
approximates more closely to the all~manufactures curve than any of the other three; 
this group, on the whole, is also less subject to seasonal variation than the textile, 
lumber or iron and steel industry. The factors making for intensified activity in 
1939 operated with greater force upon the last three than upon the pulp and paper 
division; accordingly, the movement in this group was not so steeply upward during 
the period of expansion in the year under review as that in any other of the 
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industries whose curves are plotted in Chart 6. Textile manufacturers appear in a 
particularly favourable position in this comparison, the index in recent months having 
reached a level unequalled in any other year. The improvement in iron and steel in 
recent months has also been pronounced, with the result that, at the beginning of 
December, 1939, employment was slightly higher than in any preceding month since the 
early part of 1930; however,. employment in this group continued relatively lower than 
in textiles or pulp and paper, being also below the level of manufacturing as a whole. 


2. - Industrial Comparisons Within the Five Economic Areas. 


Another phase of the situation is illustrated in Chart 7, which depicts 
annually since 1925 the course of employment in manufacturing, transportation and 
trade, in the Dominion as a whole, and in the five economic areas. 


The curves in manufactures are similar in their major movements; the corres-— 
pondence is particularly interesting in view of the variations in the industrial dis- 
tribution of the persons engaged in manufacturing from East to West. The general up- 
swing to 1929 was succeeded by a recession that was also without interruption, until 
the depression in the Dominion and in four of the five economic areas reached its 
lowest level in 1933; in British Columbia, however, this was reached in 1932. From 
the low point, manufacturing generally showed continuous recovery to 1937, when the 
second peak of industrial activity in the last fifteen years was indicated. The 
movements, on the whole, in the five areas were strikingly close during these years 
of recovery. 


The slackening in manufacturing operations in 1938 affected particularly the 
situation in the Maritime Provinces, where employment in lumber and textiles and some 
other industries was below its level in the other economic areas. A disparity, which 
first appeared to a slight degree in the Western Provinces in 1937, became increasing- 
ly evident in the succeeding year, and the curves for manufacturing in the Prairies 
and British Columbia lagged behind that for the Dominion as a whole, to a greater 
extent than in most of the other years since 1924. However, the recovery that ex- 
tended to all five economic areas during 1939 was relatively more pronounced in 
British Columbia than elsewhere, raising the curve for that province to a position 
slightly above the Dominion level. In the Prairie Provinces, as in the Maritime area, 
manufacturing activity was relatively not so great as in the other provinces. 


While manufacturing generally, as depicted in Chart 7, was last year slight- 
ly below the 1937 and 1929 peaks, it is interesting to note that, had the curves been 
plotted on a monthly basis, they would show factory operations at a higher level 
towards the close of 1959 than in the same period of any other year of the record, 
in the Dominion and in four of the five economic areas. The exception in this regard 
is the Prairie area, where the favourable comparison goes back only to 1930. 


The trends of employment in transportation in the various sections of Canada 
have also displayed a considerable similarity, although this is not quite so marked 
as in manufacturing. The curves for the Western areas have been persistently higher 
than those of the Dominion as a whole, and those for the Maritime Provinces Quebec 
and Ontario have been generally lower. In keeping with these trends, and te a con- 
siderable extent resulting from the better crop, employment in transportation in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia showed improvement in 1939, that further 
raised the curves for those provinces over the Dominion level. In the remaining 
economic areas, there was little change in the annual averages for transportation 
but here, as in manufacturing, activity increased towards the latter months of 1939, 
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The third part of Chart 7 depicts the situation in trading establishments. 
A number of factors combine to produce rather greater stability of employment in 
trade than in many other industries, notably the impracticability of temporarily 
suspending operations in stores during a dull period, as is frequently the practice 
in factories which are overstocked. The momentum gained in immediately preceding 
years carried employment in trade to a generally higher level in 1930 than in 1929. 
This was one of a very few industries to show such a condition. However, commencing 
with 1931, there was a slackening which extended into 1933. Since then, the curve 
in trade has shown an almost uninterruptedly favourable movement in all five economic 
areas, resulting during 1939 in the highest level of employment yet recorded. 


The curves of employment in trading establishments in Quebec and Ontario 
have in the last decade been consistently above that for Canada as a whole. [In the 
last three years this has also been true for British Columbia. Since 1933,the 
position of the curve for the Prairie Provinces has been lower than that for any 
other part of the Dominion, the disparity gradually increasing; in the main, this 
reflects the unsatisfactory agricultural and marketing conditions of recent years, 
together with the associated, slower growth in the general population of the Prairies 
than in other sections of the Dominion. It may also be pointed out that Quebec, 
whose curve of employment in trade has usually been highest, has shown population 
increases exceeding those indicated in any other part of Canada. 


3, - Comparison of the Course of Employment in the Five Economic Areas 
and in the Dominion. ah 
The course of employment since 1923, in the five economic areas in relation 
to that in Canada as a whole, is depicted in Chart 8. This shews that employment con- 
ditions in the different parts of the Dominion in past years have responded in much ~ 
the same degree to the general factors governing business. The deviations that are 
apparent are mainly due to the varying industrial distribution existing in the 
different areas, For example, in British Columbia, where the general curve is below 
the average, mining and logging ‘are more~than-ordinarily important in providing em- 
ployment for industrial workers, and in these two industries the indexes have 
recently been ‘below the corresponding Dominion figures. The depressing effect of 
many unsatisfactory crops since 1929 is reflected in the lowered position of the 
ee a the Prairie Provinces. However, improvement in that respect, together with 
other factors making for expansion, resulted in an advan i 
mated the gain shown .in tue Dexinien as a whole. 2) Suring, 1959 whieh arta 
4. - Comparisons of the Trends in Leading Cities and the Provinces in 
Which They Are Situated. 
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Chart 9 shows the movements of employment in the leading cities and the 
provinces in which they are situated; for Winnipeg, the comparison has to be made 
with the Prairie curve, since data have not long been separately tabulated for 
Manitoba. 


The heavy weighting of Montreal industries in the total Quebec figures 
resulted in a close correspondence in the curves for the city and prevince during many 
years. However, since 1955 this similarity has diminished, partly because employment 
in manufacturing and certain other industries hes sinee then been relatively quieter 
in Montreal; in recent years, work on unemployment nelief projects has also been a 
greater factor in raising the provincial level than the Montreal curve, there being 
in general, a tendency for projects of this nature to be situated away from the atties! 


In Quebec City, the curve, though at a higher levelywas alse 
parallel to that for the province from about 1927 te 193335 sd Geer pans 5 = 
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the cerrespondence in the movements disappeared, although the superiority in position 
was maintained. Since 1936, however, the latter has also been lost, the city level 
being below that of the province, although relatively greater improvement in the 
fermer during 1939 breught the city and the provincial curves very close together. 


As would be expected, there is a generally greater correspondence between. 
the Ontario and the Toronto curves than is show in those for other centres whose 
data are segregated; nevertheless, there is relatively little uniformity in the 
movements of employment in those twe political units, and the periods in which the 
Toronto curve parallels that of Ontario are much shorter than the periods in which 
the curves for Montreal and Quebee are parallel. In this regard, it may be noted 
that the persons on the payrolls of the co-operating Montreal establishments con- 
stituted in 1929, nearly 48 p.c. of the total number of employees reported by firms 
in Quebec, while in Toronto the proportion was 31 p.c., a discrepancy of considerable 
importance in determining the influence that these cities exert upon the general 
movements within the provinces to which they belong. 


In Toronte, Ottawa and Hamilton, the level of employment in recent years 
has been below that of Ontario as a whole. As stated in the Quebec comparisons, this 
is partly due te the policy regarding unemployment relief works, which are usually 
situated at a distance from the larger centres of population. However, the tendency 
for employment in the leading municipalities to be below the provincial levels, alse 
noted in a preceding paragraph, similarly operates in Ontario to the disadvantage of 
the abeve~named cities. (See also the general analysis under Section 10 - "Employ- 
ment by Cities". ) 


: The cemparison for Winnipeg must be made with the curve for the Prairie 
Provinces, since the Manitoba figures are available for only two full years. 
Practically throughout the period depicted in Chart 9, employment in Winnipeg has 
been lewer than in the Prairies as a unit, while in 1958 and 1939, it was also below 
the level for Manitoba. From 1933 to 1936, the curves for Winnipeg and the Prairie 
Provinces were almost parallel; in 1957, there was no general change in the latter, 
while employment in the former rose slightly. In 1939 the general improvement 
in the Prairie area was more pronounced than that in Winnipeg. 


Over 39 p.c. of the total number employed by the British Columbia firms 
furnishing monthly data on employment in 1939 belonged in Vancouver. Despite this 
considerable proportion, there has in recent years been little similarity in the 
course of employment in that city and the province. Since 1930, the level in 
Vancouver has, except in 1954 and 1935, been above that in the province. This no 
doubt partly reflects what in recent years has been a more advantageous industrial 
distribution in the former; as already mentioned, employment in logging and mining 
in British Columbia has tended in the last few years to be below the provincial 
average, and these industries affect the situation in Vancouver only in a general 
way. Again, manufacturing in that city has, since 1935, been relatively more 
active than in other parts of British Columbia, 


7. ~ THE SITUATION IN THE DOMINION DURING 1939. 


Sa 


General Review 


In accordance with the retrogressive movement invariably indicated at 
January 1 in the years since 1920, employment at the opening of 1939 showed a con- 
traction, which,hewever, was not equal to the average loss recorded in the precedin 
eighteen years. The trend was again downward at February 1, the decline being conten 
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seasonal, while no general change was noted in the succeeding month. There was 
further curteilment of a seasonal character at April 1, when the change like that 

in immediately preceding months, was below normal. Despite the fact that industrial 
employment was generally at a lower level than in the same period of the preceding 
year, the falling-off in the index from January to April, 1939, amounted to 3.2 
points, whereas in the first four months of 1938, it was 8.4 points. 


At the first of May, 1939, seasonal recovery was indicated, but here again 
the change was net equal to the average in the years, 1921-1958, and the May 1 index, 
at 106.2, showed a rather greater reduction from the same month of 1958 than had been 
the case in April. 


At the beginning of June, 1939, however, the movement was sharply upward, 
the advance then recorded having substantially exceeded the average increase at that 
date in the preceding eighteen years. As a result of this unusually large increase 
in industrial activity, the index, for the first time in twelve months, was higher 
than at the same date in the preceding year. This superior position was maintained 
throughout the remainder of 1939, the improvement, indeed, becoming increasingly 
prenounced, until at December 1, 1939, the index was 7.6 p.c. higher than that for 
December 1, 1938. 


During the period from April 1 until November 1, 1939, the movement was 
uninterruptedly favourable; the firms co-operating in the Bureau's current surveys | 
of employment enlarged their payrolls by approximately 182,000 persons in these 
seven months, and the index advanced by 18.7 points. This increase of 17.8 p.c. 
was, in the years since 1920, exceeded only by that reported in the same peried of 
19373; while the November 1, 1939, index was the third highest November figure in the. 
nineteen years for which statistics are available, that for December 1 was the | 
highest yet recorded et that date. In conformity with the movement almost invariably 
indicated in past years, there was a contraction at the beginning of December, but 
this was unusually small, the percentage loss being only about a third of the average 
decline at December 1 in the period, 1921-1938. 


Following are the percentagesthat the index for each month of 1939 con- 
stituted of that for the same month in 19383 
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From these percentages, it is evident that while employment in the first 
five months of 1959 was lower than in 1938, this unsatisfactory position gradually 
disappeared, Beginning with June 1 the comparison became increasingly favourable, 
until the December figure, . (122.7), was the highest recorded fer that month in the 
nineteen years for which statistics are available. 


The annual average index numbers of employment es reported employe 
7 s rs 
since 1920 are as follows, (1926=100) $1 / be Bis 


i921 J... 88.8 1028 - ch 99.6 1931 eooe 102.5 1936 hi ge = Oe 
AS22 dese 89.0 1927 eooo 104.6 doe Liswee 8765 1937 eooo 114.1 
1925 «<.+. 95.8 1928 acce 111.6 LOSS? &. '» tate 7 SH, 4 1938 eooe 111.8 


1924 Jo... Obed aROSGia lacks esa. ahs tee 1 Geen 1939 
WAG. aT EEE ae ieee REE Ce aes es aoe 


1/ As the average for the calendar year 1926, icnluding fi 
is the base used in computing these indexes the eveviga her t 6 1s wontca ae 


Jan. 1 - Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100 i 
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The variations in general employment are illustrated in the curves shown _ in 
Charts 1 and 10. Industry in the Dominion is subject to severe fluctuations due to 
climatic conditions. Indexes of seasonal variation have accordingly been calculated, 
the link—relative method being used; the monthly indexes, depicted in the heavy curve 
in Chart 1, have been adjusted by means of these factors, and the seasonally-corrected 
index numbers are shown in the broken curve. 


The statement made in previous Annual Reviews of employment must be repeated 
that the general index in recent years has responded in seme degree to the stimulus 
provided by public construction works undertaken for the relief of unemployment. 
Directly and indirectly, considerable employment has resulted from these undertakings. 


An analysis of the data furnished by employers throughout the Dominion shows 
that, on the average, most industries reported a higher level of employment than in 
1938, the improvement becoming increasingly evident in the final months of 1959. As 
compared with 1937, (the high year since 1929), many industries showed a falling-off 
on the whole, although in a number of cases the unfavourable comparison in the earlier 
months of 1939 was reversed towards the end of the year. However, there was very 
general improvement over 1936 and immediately preceding years. 


Manufacturing, which employed in 1939 practically 52 p.c. of the total 
workers included in these monthly surveys, showed almost continuous expansion from 
the beginning to the end of the year, which raised the index by 17 p.c., to 1l&2.2 at 
Dec. 1; this gain compared favourably with an average advance of just over eight p.c. 
between January 1 and December 1 in the period, 1921-1938. Considerable improvement 
was reported over 1938 in the latter months of the year under review, but the annual 
average, at 112.3, was only slightly higher than the 1938 mean of 111.0, while it 
was slightly lower than the 1937 figure of 114.4. With this exception, however, the. 
1939 average was the highest since 1929. Activity in most of the various branches of 
manufacturing was, on the average, rather greater than in the preceding year, and in 
some cases, reached unprecedented levels in the final months of 1939. 


Among the non-manufacturing divisions, mining generally afforded more em- 
employment than in any other year of the record. This was mainly due to continued 
gains in the extraction of metallic ores, while the mining of non-metallic minerals, 
except coal,was also brisker. Coal-mining,2/ on the other hand, showed a slight 
falling-off. Logging, which was seriously curtailed in the winter of 1938-39, 
reported pronounced improvement from the autumn, which raised the index to its highest 
point since the winter of 1937-38, but failed to overcome the losses recorded in the 
earlier months of 1939. Accordingly, the average for last year was lower than in 
1938; it was also lower than in any preceding year since 1933. 


1/ The number of man-days worked on a wage basis on relief projects authorized 
by the Dominion~Provincial Agreements as reported to the Dominion Commissioner 
of Unemployment Relief was 1,547,656 for the first ten months of 1939. The 
average number of men afforded employment per month during the period was 
13,803. These numbers are subject to revision. 


During the twelve months Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1938, the number of man-days 


worked on a wage basis was reported as 1,350,192 and the monthly average number 
of men afforded employment was 9,838. 


2/ See also the paragraph dealing with coal-mining in Part 3 of Section 11 - 
"Employment by Industries." 
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The volume of employment reported in trade was three p.c. greater than in 
1958, when the index was practically the same as in 1937; the figures for these three 
years are the highest yet recorded. In the service group, consisting mainly of hotels 
and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, the annual index showed 
a small increase over 1938, when it was in turn a little higher than in preceding years 
since 1920. In the communications industries, the level of employment showed only a 
slight change, on the whole, from 1938, the index being fractionally lower, Transpor~ 
tation, on the other hand, generally afforded rather more employment. The indexes for 
that industry in the latter months of 1939 were, indeed, rather higher than in the 
same months in any other year since 1931; this was due not only to the movement of a 
larger crop, but also to greater industrial activity. 


Construction generally was a little brisker than in 1938. Building reported 
a moderate advance; highway work afforded more employment than in any other year since 
1934, partly owing to an increase in unemployment relief projects, while railway con- 
struction and maintenance provided work for a slightly larger number of men than in 
1938. , 


Charts in the following pages show for the manufacturing, mining, trans-— 
portation, trade and construction industries, the crude and corrected curves of employ- 
ment since 1925, the seasonal adjustments being made by the link~relative method. 

Other graphs show the course of employment in the economic areas, the leading cities 
and the main industrial groups during the last few years, while annual and monthly 
index numbers are given in the tables at the end of this review. 


8. - COMPARISON OF THE EMPLOYMENT DATA FOR 1959 AND 1938. 


The table on page 30 summarises the employment data for 1939, giving the 
average number of reporting firms and of their employees, and the annual average 
index numbers for the twelve months, Jan. 1 - Dec. 1, 1939. The changes since 1938 
in these three sets of figures are also given, those for the indexes being shown in 
points as well as in percentages; a falling~off in this comparison is indicated by 
the minus sign. The table calls only for brief explanation, since the employment 
situation in the various localities and industries is discussed in considerable detail 
in subsequent pages. 


According to this table, there was a gain of 8.7 p.c. in the number of in- 
dividual returnst/ tabulated, accompanied by an increase of 3.4 p.c. in the number of 
employees reported by the co-operating estublishments, while the index advanced by 
1.9 p.c. Of the last two comparisons, that between the index numbers should be used 
as a guide to the fluctuations in the employment situation, since allowance is made 
in the indexes for the inclusion of new enterprises, as well as for the losses in en~- 
ployment resulting from the cessation of businesses. 


1, A continued growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included in 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics!’ monthly surveys of employment. The gain is due 
(1) to the establishment of new industries and to other accessions to the mailing 
list, (2) to more regular co-operation from employers in general and (3) to the fact 
that a steadily increasing number of firms furnish statistics in detail for locality 
and industry. The different branches of a business organization appear in the tabu- 
lation as separate firms in the centres and in the industries for which separate 
reports are furnished. The"number of firms", as used here, might more precisely be 
termed "the number of reports tabulated", but the former expression is in accordance 
with usage in other series and other countries. On the whole, the establishments 
now being added to the mailing list have payrolls that are smaller than the average, 


p Deine in most cases the less well-known businesses. 
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Average Number of Reporting Firms, and of their Employees, and the Average Indexes, 
for the Twelve Months, Jan. 1 - Dec. 1, 1939, together with the changes shown in 
these figures as compared with those for 1958. 


Change from 1938 in the 


Average 
Geographical or Average No. of Average Average 
Industrial Unit No. of Enploy- No. of Index 


Firms ees 


(a) Provinces and Economic 


Areas. 
Maritime Provinces. cccccevccceces 825 81,500 110.5 57 268 - 1.0 = 9 
Prince Edward Island....seseoeee 50 1,871 95.5 9 157 6.5 7.1 
Nova Scotiacccccccccccvevcccees 400 47,973 Lee! 29 1,515 1.6 1.5 
New Brunswick e@eeoereeseseesreseeose 375 31,656 97.8 19 - 1,204 my 4.6 = 4.5 
QUEDECeccevccvccccccscesccccccccee &y 804 344,034 120.8 271 16 ,084 3.8 5.2 
Ontario ececsccccovcccccccccsecsess 5,085 452,717 114.3 385 8,577 6 5 
Prairie ProvinceSsccsessesesesses 1,662 133.716 103.2 142 6,196 5.2 5.2 
Manitoba e@eeeeeeeereeeeoneeereeeeee 706 60,023 96.5 52 1,986 1.9 2.0 
Saskatchewan ceocccssccvccscvece 362 29,547 109.9 oe 1,000 1.8 4B 
Alberta cccccccveccvccsvsesccces 594 44,146 ,108.8 57 3,210 6.0 5.8 
British COVIMDIA ss cteces wuneb va e's 1,185 93,745 107.5 (6 4,807 5.5 5.2 
CANADA c cccccccmesccsesccecsese 11,651 1,105; 712 113.9 932 35,9352 2.1 1.9 
(b) Citige. 
Montreal cccccccccccccccccccccese 1,684 164,901 106.5 177 7,190 2.6 2.5 
Quebec Cityerccoccecccccccccvccces 209 16,714 119.6 25 2,164 IZ 62 11.5 
TOTONtO cocccseccccssccvesseseses Lyled 140,565 109.9 131 6,200 2.6 2.4 
OCTCAWA cocncccnccvecsccvecececoce 226 14,702 108.4 22 776 3.4 35.2 
Hams Cb on ctelite «vib hiv eieaige oe W aaisieele ae 325 33,680 103.7 26 ~ 613 = Oe = 2,9 
WAnd Sor. cccesccccccccvcccatevcccs 195 18,418 133.4 8 - 488 - 4.9 - 5.5 
Winnipeg CeOHT ESOT OSE OE TESS OE OSE 520 40,799 93.9 4g f 721 8 9 
Vancouver eo.ss.es See ce ee seen es ve 508 36,933 111.4 42 1,490 2.5 2.1 
TOTAL — 8 LEADING CITIES....... 5,596 466 ,712 107.8 458 17,440 oe au 2.0 
(c) Tn dws ers 68% 
ManufaGburIies.\sssapeccvcbicuvces 16,572 574,602 112.3 248 9,380 1.3 eS 
Animal products - edible..seecsee 316 26,964 139.0 8 1,645 7.9 6.0 
Fur and its productsS...ccccccccce 72 Zsel9 100.1 7 341 8.5 9.5 
Leather and its productSe.cccesees 324 25,3539 113.4 18 1,417 6.3 5.9 
Lumber and its productS..cscccoee 927 44,351 82.6 32 1,949 2.9 3.6 
Musical instruments....sccsccssee 36 1,445 50.6 al 41 1.4 2.8 
Plant products edible. .seesseces 529 37,383 122.8 Wye 854 2.5 1.9 
Pulp and paper productsSeccceceess 700 67,076 108.2 80 2,227 1.9 1.8 
Rubber productSeccccccccvcscccvce 54 13,546 108.4 1 865 7.4 7.5 
Textile products.cesscccascvecceee 1,161 105,616 12055 24 1,435 el 9 
BEVETAZEB ec wee ecccvccveccvccvvcecs 146 9,193 172.0 7 412 5.7 3.4 
TODACCO ecccecvccescccsecvcccesecs 45 9,450 114.6 - l - 294 - 3.4 - 2.9 
Chemicals and allied products.... 501 18,873 161.9 27 1,080 3.5 262 
Clay, glass and stone products... 218 9,895 88.3 6 301 1.9 202 
Electric light and power ee... 100 16,819 132.8 2 618 4.7 5.7 
Electrical apparatus sesceccceces 125 17,674 130.4 ame ed! - 1,080 anes - 5.4 
Iron and steel products eercccoee 922 127,738 97.6 23 - 2,227 - 2.0 = 250 
Non-ferrous metal products...e.e. 188 24,879 158.1 8 206 252 yey 
Non-metallic mineral products.... 100 12,547 156.5 - 9 iy 242 1.0 6 
Miscellaneous sessecccccccccceces 308 5,535 142.6 - 2 - 166 257 1.9 
LOGGING scccccecvccccccccccccnscsccese 392 54, 814 nia ie yah 24 - 6,316 —25.7 ~16.6 
MINING .basndinvcad. 4 fr. A 438 75,984 163.8 15 3,953 7.9 5.1 
Coal cesictemeseee nnssicaceenvence 103 24,384 89.3 - 1 - 196 S141 =] 2 
Metallic orebecesccnscsnqcssccose 233 42,548 343.1 15 3,645 25.3 8.0 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than: 6603) vgn de owen bs ce dpe dn 102 9,052 155.7 1 504 9.4 7.4 
COMMUNICATIONS cccccccccccccvcccccccce 86 22,541 84.4 if BOGE, ery Be, 
TRANSPORTATION. ecvscvcvcccccsccccceccs 505 103,640 85.6 32 1,963 1.2 1.4 
Street railways,cartage & storage 282 28,960 126.0 27 2,208 7.9 CT 
Steam railway operation .eecceeee 100 59,629 74.9 ut 623 alZ 9 
Shipping and stevedoring......... 123 15,052 81.1 4 - 867 = 640) - 6.9 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE....esee0+ 1,287 136 ,265 113.0 39 10,546 7.6 7.2 
Buildingecesesccssseccseccesseccs 852 26,538 62.1 42 1,449 2.0 3.5 
Highway ceccccsecccccscccccccnece 402 83,672 218.8 al 8,335 20.7 10.4 
ReLLWay scuwenvicsestevveeveceass 33 26,255 65.6 - 4 562 14 2.2 
SERVIGES tse ccs Hicctcvcccctemtesesoceee 587 50,242 137.4 79 1,264 2.2 1.6 
Hotels and restaurants........... 353 18,636 133.6 73 1,713 2.8 2.1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..... 234 11,606 144.1 6 = "449 17 Lie 
TRADE se cosecisccs cainisecenicaetisevdssavesss, | 1,955 127,624 136.6 493 15,513 4.0 3.0 
Retail sccccccovecceccessesesence 1,528 95,888 142.4 462 13,983 3.7 2.7 
——_Wholesale...sssssssseeseeeeeeees 655 736 RT 1,528 ; 
i Famers Te gaa eee Tt Meee 
seein ueees Sensavsceuese ; »105,712 113.9 932 35,932 Zed. 1.9 
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Heightened activity was recorded in all provinces except New Brunswick in 
1939 as compared with the preceding year, while in Quebec and the Western Provinces 
the level of employment was also slightly higher than in 1937. Industrial activity 
generally was greater than in any of the five or six years immediately preceding. 


Six of the eight cities for which employment data were segregated reported 
improvement in the situation in 1939 as compared with the preceding year. The ex- 
ceptions were Hamilton and Windsor, The other cities, with the exception of Winnipeg, 
reported percentage gains over the year—interval that rather exceeded the general 
rate of recovery throughout the Dominion; the gain in Winnipeg, on the other hand, 
was below the general average. 


Except in a comparatively few instances, the various industries reported 
greater activity in the year under review than in 1938. In the manufacturing classes, 
the exceptions were tobacco, electrical*apparatus and iron and steel. A generally 
late season adversely affected the situation in tobacco factories towards the close 
of the year; while the electrical apparatus and iron and steel divisions both showed 
considerable improvement in the latter part of 1939, this was not sufficient to over- 
come the losses recorded in the comparison with earlier months of 1938. In the non- 
manufacturing divisions, logging, coal-mining, communications and shipping, on the 
whole, afforded less employment than in 1938. The remaining industries reported 
greater activity during the year under review. 


9.-EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


As already stated, employment in all provinces except New Brunswick was 
brisker in the year under review than in 1938. The depression in the lumbering in- 
dustries seriously affected the situation in that province towards the end of 1938 
and in the first part of 1939, and so lowered the index that the moderate improve- 
ment indicated from August onward did not suffice to overcome the earlier losses. 

In most of the other provinces, the improvement in 1939 commenced after the lapse of 
a few months, during which the comparison with the same period in 1938 was unfavour- 
able. Except in Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan, the rate of expansion was 
accelerated towards the close of the;year, with the result that the Dec. 1 gain over 
the same date in 1938.considerably exceeded the average increase shown in the same 
province. In Prince Edward Island, on the other hand, this situation was reversed, 
the gain in. the Dec. 1 comparison being less than the average increase shown in 1939 
over 1938, while in Saskatchewan, the advance in this respect took place in the first 
eight months of last year. 


Manufacturing operations in each of the economic areas, on the whole, 
afforded more employment than in 1938; trade also showed improvement in all parts of 
the Dominion. In the other industries, however, there was less uniformity in the 
trends, but mining, transportation and services generally reported greater activity 
than in the preceding year. Construction in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces and 
logging in British Columbia reported increases over 1958, but elsewhere the com- 
parisons for these industries were unfavourable. 


Average index numbers of employment in the five economic areas for the years 
since 1926 are given in Table 1, together with monthly figures since 1956; for Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, indexes 
are given for the last thirty-one months, since the records in these provinces go 
back only to June 1, 1937. 


eS 


Maritime Provinces. 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces reported an upward movement in eight months 
of 1939, as compared with only five in 1938, when the recorded advances were decidedly 
smaller, while the declines in the remaining months, on the whole, were sub stantially 
larger. However, the 1939 index, at 110.5, was slightly lower than that of 111.5 in 
the preceding year; this small falling-off was due to the unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing in the first part of 1939, the index each month since July having been 
above that indicated in the same period of 1938. Indeed, the Dec. 1 figure was the 
highest recorded at that date in any year for which statistics are available. 


The aggregate payrolls of the 825 co-operating employers in the Maritime 
Provinces averaged 81,500 persons in 1939; in the year before, 768 firms had reported 
a mean of 81,232 men and women. In the latest year, firms in Nova Scotia reported 
58.9 p.c. of the total payrolls, those in New Brunswick reported 58.8 p.c. of the 
aggregate, while in Prince Edward Island were employed £.3 p.c. of the staffs covered 
in the surveys for these three provinces. In 1939, as in 1938, employment in Nova 
Scotia averaged higher than in New Brunswick, where unfavourable conditions in the 
lumbering industry had a particularly adverse effect upon the general situation. 


Manufacturing in the Maritimes as a whole was quieter each month from Jan.1 
to June 1 than in 1938, after which the comparison was favourable. The index 
averaged 104.4, showing a small gain over that of 103.2 in 1938. On the whole, the 
lumber, textile, iron and steel and other industries reported improvement as com- 
pared with 1938; the pulp and paper division, however, was generally quieter. 


In the non~manufacturing industries, employment on the average was not so 
active, there being losses in logging, mining, communications, transportation and 3 
construction. Services showed practically no general change, while trade afforded 
rather more employment. 


Quebec, 


The trend in Quebec was favourable in six months, during which the gains 
in employment substantially exceeded those reported in the period of expansion in 
1958, while the losses in the remaining months of that year were decidedly larger 
than those reported in 1939, In three months of the latter, the index was lower 
than at the same date in 1938, the comparisons being favourable in the other nine 
months; however, the annual index, at 120.8, was only moderately above the 1938 
average of 117.0, the previous maximum in this record of nineteen years. 


The labour forces of the 2,894 co-operating employers varied between 310,584 
and 575,718 workers at the dates of minimum and maximum activity at April 1 and 
Nov. 1, respectively, averaging 334,034 for the twelve months; the 1938 average pay- 
roll of the 2,623 reporting firms was 327,950. 


Employment in manufacturing as a whole was a little more active than in 
1958, although it was slightly below the 1937 average; towards the close of 1939, 
however, the index was higher than at the end of any earlier year -of the record. As 
in 1937 and 1938, the index slightly exceeded that for the Dominion as a whole, 
being also one point above the Ontario figure. The 1939 index in Quebec averaged 
115.9, as compared with 113.0 in 1938 and 115.0 in 1937. In the latter months of 
the year, employment in practically all groups of manufacturing was in greater volume 
than in the same period of 1938; the indexes in pulp and paper, textiles and certain 
other industries were also higher on the average, while those in the lumber and iron 


and steel divisions were somewhat lower, despite the improvement in the last three 
or four months over the same period of 1938. 
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The index in communications was practically unchanged. Transportation, on 
the whole, was a little quieter, partly as a result of the late spring which greatly 
affected shipping in the opening weeks of the Quebec navigation season. In the log- 
ging group, activity was substantially less in most months, the index averaging 167.5, 
compared with 223.7 in 1938. The extractive industries continued extremely active, 
particularly in the metallic ore branch; the mining index averaged 274.2, as against 
246.8 in the year before. Construction afforded more employment, being brisker than 
in most other years of the record; an important programme of road construction work 
was carried out in 1939, partly in connection with the unemployment relief policy. 
Employment in services was at a slightly lower level, but trade was rather more active 
than in the preceding year. 


Ontario. 


An average staff of 452,717 employees was registered by the 5,085 firms 
furnishing data in Ontario; the mean index was 114.3 in 1939, fractionally higher than 
the figure of 113.7 in 1938, when the payrolls of the 4,700 co-operating establish- 
ments had averaged 444,140. Employment, on the whole, showed greater fluctuations 
during 1939 than in the preceding twelve months, the index showing a range of nearly 
seventeen points, compared with that of about eight points in 1938.. The situation 
each month until May 1 was not so good as in the corresponding month of 1938, but 
beginning with June 1 steady improvement in that comparison was indicated. 


Manufactures, on the whole, reported heightened activity, the gain over 
1938 occurring in the last quarter of 1939; during those months, factory employment 
reached a volume unequalled in the same part of any previous year of the record. 
The Ontario manufacturing index has quite frequently rather exceeded the correspon- 
ding figure for Quebec, the second great manufacturing province, but in 1938 and 
1939, this ascendancy disappeared, although the differences in the averages for the 
two provinces were very slight. 


Employment in the pulp and paper, lumber, textile and some other divisions 
averaged higher than in 1938, while iron and steel, despite the great activity 
prevailing towards the close of the year, was generally quieter. The Ontario index 
for the last-named industry was higher than in any other of the economic areas except 
the Maritimes, being also substantially above that for the Dominion as a whole. The 
index for iron and steel averaged 107.2, as compared with 108.7 in -1938, and 114.8 
in 1957, while the 1936 figure was 94.7; at the 1953 minimum, the index was only 58.3 
while at the 1929 maximum, it was 130.5. ‘ 


Operations in logging camps were dull during most of 1939, the index, at 
95.4, being the lowest since 1953, despite the considerable expansion reported in 
bush work towards the close of the year under review. Employment in mining was at its 
nineteen~year maximum, the index averaging 278.5, as compared with 252.3 in 1938, the 
previous high. The extraction of metallic ores, which accounts for most of the ; 
persons engaged in mining in Ontario, continued to afford an unusually large volume 
.of employment. The number having work in transportation was very slightly greater than 
in 1938; that in communications and construction, on the other hand, was slightly 
lower. In each of these three, and in logging, the annual index was decidedly below 
that for all industries in the province. Services and trade reported improvement 


over 19358; the level of employment in these two divisions w : 
the average. as substantially above 


Prairie Provinces. 


Employment in each of the Prairie Provinces avera j i 

; : ‘ ged higher in 1939 than 

in 1938; there was improvement in this respect in Alberta from the beginning to the 

end of the year, while the gains in Manitoba and Saskatchewan were not so consistent 
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nor were the increases over the preceding year so marked. The index for the Prairies 
averaged 103.2, compared with 100.0 in 1938 and 99.3 in both 1937 and 1936. The 
1,662 employers furnishing data in this area had an average staff of 155,716 persons 
during the year, while in 1938, the 1,520 co-operating firms reported an average pay- 
roll of 127,520 workers. In the year under review, the firms in Manitoba reported 
44.9 p.c. of the total on the payrolls, those in Saskatchewan, 22.1 p.c. and in 
Alberta, 33.0 p.c. of the persons included in the surveys for the Prairie Provinces. 


Activity in manufacturing, mining, transportation, construction, services 
and trade in the Prairie Provinces was rather greater during the year under review 
than in 1938, or any of the immediately preceding years. On the other hand, logging 
was quieter, and communications reported a slight falling-off. Within the manufac-— 
turing group, there were advances in the lumber, pulp and paper, textile and certain 
other divisions, the exception being iron and steel plants, in which activity on the 
whole was slightly lower, despite the recovery noted towards the close of 1939. 


British Columbia. 


The 1,185 firms making returns in British Columbia employed an average work- 
force of 93,745 employees, while in the preceding year a mean of 88,938 was reported 
by 1,108 employers; the 1939 index averaged 107.5, as compared with 104.2 in 1938 
and 106.8 in 1937. In these years, the employment level was higher than in any other 
since 1930. 


Manufacturing as a whole indicated heightened activity during 1939. The 
lumber, pulp and paper, food and certain other branches showed improvement, while 
‘textiles and iron and steel were generally quieter. However, recovery was noted in - 
these classes in the latter months of the year under review, Logging afforded rather 
more employment than in 1938; during part of last year, government forestry camps 
were again operated in British Columbia to provide work for unemployed transients. 
Mining continued relatively active, although the index averaged a little lower than 
in 1938. Transportation, communication, services and trade were slightly brisker 
jin 1939. On the other hand, construction continued dull, the index, at 80.5, being 
below the 1938 average of 88.4. 


Index Numbers by Economic Areas. 


Monthly index numbers by economic areas are show for the last three years 
in Table 1, which also gives annual averages since 1926; for the provinces in the 
Maritime and Prairie areas, figures.are given since May, 1937. The course of em- 
ployment in the five economic areas in recent years is depicted in Chart ll, the 
curves being based upon the indexes given in Table 1. 3 


10,-EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES. 

The situation reported in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver was generally better in 1939 than in the preceding year. These centres 
. showed gains ranging from just under one p.c. in Winnipeg to 11.3 p.c. in Quebec City; . 
in all but Winnipeg, the increases slightly exceeded the percentage advance in the 
Dominion as a whole. In Hamilton and Windsor, on the other hand, activity was 
generally rather lower than in 1938; despite the unfavourable trend in these two, an 
index calculated for the eight cities, as 4 whole, showed a two p.c. increase, com- 
pared with that of 1.9 p.co, in the general index for Canada. 
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As was pointed out in the 1938 Annual Review of Employment, activity in the 
leading cities taken as a unit, which in the pre-depression years was at practically 
the same level as general industrial employment, has since 1934 lagged; this situation 
continued during 1939, when the index for each of the above-enumerated centres, except 
Quebec and Windsor, was belew the Dominion average. Three factors may be generally 
regarded as chiefly contributing to this result, the first two being of greatest 
importance: (1) the higher-than-average level of employment existing in industries 
normally carried on in rural areas, notably logging, mining, food canning and highway 
construction and maintenance; although logging on the whole was relatively quiet in 
1939, the index averaged 119.1, or several points above the all~industries index; 

(2) the unemployment relief works of the various governments, which in most cases, 
have been carried on at a distance from the cities and (3) the movement of industry 
from the larger to the smaller centres where taxation and wages are frequently lower. 


The index for the eight cities in 1939, as has been the case since 1952, 
was below that for Canada as a whole, the discrepancy in this comparison being the 
same as in 1938, when it was not so marked as in 1937. As in the preceding six 
years, the general index was lowered by the inclusion of the figures for the eight 
largest industrial centres. Nevertheless, their 1939 employment index, at 107.8, 
was the highest recorded since 1930, being two points over the 1937 figure. However, 
an index for the remainder of Canada, at 118.8, was the highest in the decade except 
for 1937. 


The following table shows indexes of employment in Canada, in the eight 
leading cities, and in the other parts of the Dominion in the years since 19283 


Year Canada Eight Leading Cities Elsewhere 
1929 119.0 119.3 118.9 
1930 113.4 114.2 112.9 
1931 102.5 104.3 101.1 
1932 87.5 90.2 85.5 
1933 83.4 83.0 83.7 
1934 96.0 88.2 102.1 
1935 99.4 93.1 104.5 
1936 AA ial 97.7 108.4 
1937 114.1 - 105.8 120.8 
1938 111.8 105.7 116.7 
1939 113.9 107.8 118.8 


Employment generally in manufacturing, communications, trade, services and 
construction in the larger cities in 1939 as in immediately preceding years, did not 
reach a level equal to that in other parts of Canada. The most outstanding . 
difference in this comparison was again in construction, in which the index for the 
cities averaged 82.7 during 1939, compared with the Canada figure of 113.0; in the 
building division, the indexes were 51.7 and 62.1, respectively. On the other hand, 
the cities! employment index for transportation in recent years has been above the 
Canada figure, standing in 1939 at 91.1, compared with 85.6 throughout the Dominion. 


The course of employment in recent years in the leading cities is depicted 
in Chart 12, while Chart 9 shows the curves for the cities plotted with the aeathitted 
curves. Table 2 gives the annual average indexes since 1926, together with the 
monthly figures for the last three years. 


eT 
Montreal. 


The staffs of the 1,684 Montreal firms making returns averaged 164,901 
persons, while the 1939 mean index, at 106.5, was above that of 103.9 in 1938 and 
LOboe in 1937, being also higher than in any earlier year since 1930. Employment 
increased in eight of the twelve months; during this period of expansion, some 22,600 
persons were added to the payrolls of the reporting employers. In 1938, there had 
been only six general increases, and these had been on a smaller scale. The index 
rose frog~100.4 at Jan. 1, 1939,to 112.7 at the beginning of December, when activity 
was at its highest point in nine years, 


Manufacturing on the whole showed improvement in many months, and from July, 
Was more active than in the same part of 1938. The 1939 index was 107.1, slightly 
higher than the average of 106.0 in the preceding year, and also fractionally above the 
1937 index of 106.9. In each of the years since 1930, the average index for manufac-~ 
turing in Montreal has been lower than that for the province of Quebec, or for Canada 
as a whole. 


Improvement over 1988 was indicated during the year under review in food, 
textile, tobacco and beverage, pulp and paper and certain other factories, but iron 
and steel works, on the whele, were slacker, despite considerable recovery towards 
the end ef the year. Among the non~manufacturing classes, communications and trans-~ 
portation showed no general change, while there were advances in trade and cen- 
struction; the gain in the latter was mainly cue to an increased programme of unemploy- 
ment relief work. 


. Quebec. 


Employment in Quebec City during 1939 showed rather less variation than in 
1958, the range from the low to the high point being little more than 17 points, as 
compared with 4 variation of 21 points in 1938, when the average index, at 107.5, was 
lower than the 1939 figure of 119.6. The staffs of the 209 employers furnishing data 
averaged 16,714, as compared with the average of 14,550 reported by 184 firms in 1938. 


Activity in manufacturing generally was at a slightly higher level, the 
annual index standing at 106.9, as against 105.7 in the preceding year; leather plants, 
en the whole, were rather busier than in 1938, and other branches of nianufacturing 
showed slight improvement. Employment in transportation and construction was also 
brisker. 


Toronto. 


Employment advanced during eight months of 1939, with the result that the 
index at the close of the year was over ten points higher than it had been at the 
beginning; the annual index was the highest since that for 1930. The employees of 
the 1,729 firms co-operating during 1939 averaged 140,565, while im-the preceding 
twelve months the average staff of the 1,598 reporting employers was 134,365. 


The manufacturing division showed an advance on the whole, the average 
index, at 108.9,being slightly above the 1938 figure of 106.5; it was also higher 
than in any other year since 1930. The 1939 mean in Toronto was 1.8 points above 
that in Montreal; in each of these centre, the index of factory employment was 
decidedly lewer than in the province in which the city is situated, being alse lower 
than in the Dominion as a whole. In Toronto, the food, textile, printing and pub- 
lishing, and iron and steel industries were brisker. The index in iron and steel 
was the highest in the years since 1950; it exceeded the Dominion figure for that 

sendustry, but was not equal to the Ontario average. 
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Transportation and communications during 1939 reported very small gains 
from the preceding year, the indexes averaging 96.8 and 67.5, respectively, as com- 
pared with the 1938 figure of 96.4 in the former and 67,3 in the latter, In con- 
struction, the mean index was 58.9, compared with 61.2 in the year before. Trading 
establishments recorded slightly greater activity; the index averaged 131.6 in 1939, 


or 4.1 points higher than in the preceding year. The Canada index for this division 
was 136.6. 


Ottawa. 


There were advances in industrial employment in Ottawa during six months of 
last year, as also in 1938, when the average index was 3.4 points lower than that of 
108.4 in the year under review, Manufacturing reported rather greater employment in 
all divisions, Trade showed further improvement, and construction was also brisker. 
An average payroll of 14,702 workers was employed by the 226 firms whose data -were 
received, as compared with the 1938 average of 13,926, reported by 204 employers. 

In addition te the employees of these firms, the Dominion Government employed in 
Ottawa, 11,848 men and women at Mar, 31, 1939, compared with 11,672 at the same date 
in 1938, Under pressure of war work, these numbers have no doubt considerably in- 
creased in recent months. 


Hamilton. 


Industrial activity in Hamilten showed further curtailment during 1939, 
resulting in a lower level of employment than in either 1937 or 1938, although the 
index was higher than in any other year since 1930. The 1938 mean index was 103.7, 
compared with 106.8 in 1938, 112.1 in 1937 and 98.3 in 1936, The 325 co-operating 
firms employed an average working force of 33,680 persons; in 1938, 299 establishments 
reported 34,£95 workers, on the average. 


Despite marked imprevement towards the close of the year, manufacturing in 
this city was generally quieter than in 1938, all branches reporting lowered activity 
on the whole; the largest losses were in iron and steel and electrical apparatus. The 
index of factory employment was 103.9 in 1939, compared with 107.6 in 1938. As in 
most of the cities for which data are tabulated, construction in Hamilton was dull, 
the index averaging 55.2, compared with 56.7 in the preceding year. Trade, on the 
whole, afforded rather less employment than in 1938, reflecting the general slackness 
in business in the city during most of last year. 


Windsor. 


The index number of employment in Windsor averaged 133.4, and the recorded 
payrolls of the 195 co-eperating firms averaged 18,418 workers in 1939, compared with 
the mean index of 138.3, and 18,906 employees in 187 establishments reported during 
the preceding year. In 1929, when employment was at its maximum for this record, the 
average index was 153.2. Manufacturing shewed general curtailment during the year 
under review, the index averaging 145.5, or nearly five points lower than in 1938. 
Automobile and other factories reported lowered activity in most months. Construction 
continued quiet, the index standing at 39.9, as compared with 46.8 in the year before. 


Winnipeg. 


Industrial conditions in Winnipeg showed a very slight betterment, on the 
whole,during 1939, but the average index in that city was again lower than in any 
other of the municipal areas for which separate data are compiled. However, the 
figures for the latter months of 1939 were the highest since Dec. 1, 1930. This city 
has been particularly affected by the unfavourable agricultural situation in many 
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recent years, intensifying the ill effects of the general depression in busineSs; the ~ 
1939 improvement in these factors is reflected in the upward movement indicated 
towards the close of the year. ‘There were uninterrupted gains from Apr. 1 to Dec. 1, 
during which period the index rese by over 12 points, the largest increase recorded 
in any year since 1929, The mean index for the year, however, at 93.9, was less than 
ene point higher than the 1938 figure, and was lower than thet of 95.1 in lay, 


The manufacturing division as a whole was more active in the last five months 
of the year under review than in the same period in 1938, and averaged fractionally 
higher, There were declines in iron and steel, while printing and publishing, textile 
and some other classes showed improvement. Little change, on the whole, took place 
in food factories, Transportation and construction reported slightly reduced employ- 
ment, while the index in trade, at 102.1, was rather higher than in any earlier year 
since 1930, An average staff of 40,799 was employed by the 520 firms whose data were 
received during the twelve months under review, compared with 40,078 employees in 
493 establishments in 1938. 


Vancouver. | 


Data were furnished by 508 empleyers in Vancouver with an average payroll of — 
36,933 workers, while in 1938, the means were 466 establishments and 55,445 employees. — 
The 1939 index averaged 111.4, being slightly higher than the previous maximum annual 
figure of 110.7 in 1937. It has been pointed out in earlier Annual Reviews that, over 
a period of some years, there has not been a diminution in the number of unemployed in | 
Vancouver commensurate with the improvement recorded from time to time in employment; 
this is probably due in part, to the fact that the milder winters at the coast attract 
transients in search of work or relief, in excess of the industrial absorption capacity 
of the province, While the number of unemployed on relief in British Columbia declined 
as the year progressed, it is likely that the single unemployed men constituted a 
generally greater problem in Vancouver during 1939 than in most cities. 


Manufacturing showed consistent improvement over 1938, when the index averaged 
4.2 points lower than that of 118.5 in 1939; this was the highest figure recorded in 
the seventeen years for which manuracturing indexes are available for Vancouver. 
During most of the year, the lumber trade was more active, and other branches of facto 
employment also reported a generally higher level. Communications, transportation, 
services and trade likewise afforded more employment, while further curtailment was 
indicated in construction, 


Index Numbers in Eight Leading Cities. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2, and Chart 12 illustrates the 
fluctuations of employment in the larger industrial centres during the last few years, 
the curves being based upon the figures given in Table 2. 
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1. MANUFACTURING. 


The manufacturing industries showed practically uninterrupted expansion from 
the first of January until December 1, during which period the co-operating establish- 
ments added over 92,000 persons to their working forces, The index rose from 104.3 
at Jan. 1 to an all--time maximum of 122.2 at the beginning of December, an increase of 
17.@ p.C», which compared very favourably with the average gain of rather better than 
eight p.c. indicated from Jan 1 to Dec. 1 in the experience of the years, 1921-1938. 
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Last year’s pereentage advance has rarely if ever been exceeded in the earlier years 
for which data are available. Despite the unusually pronounced expansion in 1939, 
the annual average index, at 112.3, was only slightly higher than the 1938 figure 

ef 111.0. This was due to the relatively low level of activity prevailing in the 
first part of last year, the monthly indexes from January to July being below those 
for the same dates in the preceding year. While the improvement in such a comparison 
was marked towards the latter part of 1939, the depressing effect of the earlier 
indexes so lowered the average for the twelve months that it was only 1.¢@ p.c. higher 
than the 1938 annual figure. 


The following shows the percentage that the index for each month of 1939 
constituted of the corresponding figure in the preceding years ‘ 
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The 1939 average slightly exceeded that for 1938, but was a little lower 
than the 1937 annual figure of 114.4. With this exception, it was the highest average 
- for any year since 1929. The following table contains the average index numbers of 
employment in manufacturing in the nineteen years of the record, (1926=100) : 
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Statistics were received from 6,572 manufacturers employing, on the average, 
574,602 operatives, as compared with the mean of 565,222 reported by the 6,124 estab~ — 
lishments making returns in 1938, The average staff of the manufacturers reporting 
in 1939 was just over 90; the number ranged from nearly 86 in. January to almost 97 
in December. 


Index numbers are prepared for 43 different divisions and sub~divisions of 
factory employment, in 31 of which activity was generally higher than in 1938, while 
in 1l& it was lower. Chart 15 shows the course of employment in manufacturing since 
1925, curves being plotted for both the crude and the seasonally—adjusted indexes. 


Animal Products -- Edible. ~- Employment in this group showed advances during 
five months of 1939, the index rising from its minimum of 119.6 at Mar. 1 to 162.0 : 
at the maximum at the beginning of August; in the preceding year, the period of ex- 
pansion had extended over six months, but employment had not then attained so high | 
a level. The mean index in the animal food group averaged 139.0 in 1939, compared | 
with 151.1 in 1938, and 153.3 in 1937. Fish-preserving and meat-packing plants were © 
rather more active, and dairies also showed some improvement. The payrolls of the ) 
516 employers furnishing statistics averaged 26,964 workers, varying between 23,129 
at Mar. 1 and 31,494 at the beginning of August; in the year before, 308 co-operating 
firms reported an average working force of 25,319 persons 
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1/ The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, 
being the base used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for 
the le months Jan. 1 - Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. _ 
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Leather and Products, -- Leather factories, on the whole, afforded more em- 
ployment curing the year under review than in 1938, while the index was also slightly 
higher than in 1937. An average staff of 23,339 employees was recorded by the 324 co- 
operating establishments, and the mean index was 113.4, as compared with 107.1 in 
1938 and 112.7 in 1937, Footwear factories were decidedly more active, particularly 
towards the last of the year, and there were also gains in employment in tanneries and 
in the production of other leather goods. 


Lumber Products. ~- The seasonal advances indicated in the lumber trades 
during six months of 1959 were on a much larger scale than in 1938, while the declines 
in the remaining months were not nearly so pronounced. The index averaged 82.6, com- 
pared with 79.7 in 1938, but with 85.9 in 1937. The payrolls of the 927 firms furnish- 
ing data, on the average, ranged between 36,£37 persons at the beginning of January, 
and ‘50,615 at Aug, 1, averaging 44,351 in the 12 months, as compared with the 1938 
mean of 42,402 employed in 895 establishments. Rough and dressed lumber mills, 
affected by a greater demand for their products at home and abroad, were generally 
brisker than in 1938, while furniture and other lumber--using plants also reported 

some improvement. 


Musical Instruments. -- Employment in musical instrument factories was in 
much the same volume as in immediately preceding years, according to statements from 
36 firms whose staffs averaged 1,445. - The mean index stood at 50.6 in 1939, compared 
with 49.2 in 1938 and 50,6 in 1937. The production of wireless apparatus is not 
included in this industrial group, which continues to be sericusly affected by the 
popularity of radios. 


’ Plant Products, Edible. - The preparation of vegetable food products, on 

the whole, afforded more employment than in preceding years; sugar refineries, bakeries 
and chocolate and confectionery factories reported a generally higher level of activity; 
in canneries, the annual average was lower, despite improvement over 1938 in the latter 
months of 1939, An average working force of 37,383 persons was reported by the 529 
reporting employers, the number of operatives ranging between 31,659 at Mar. 1, and 
48,841 at the beginning of October, The mean index in the edible plant products group 
was 122.8 in 1939, when it was at its maximum in this record of nineteen years; in 
1938, the figure was 120.5, 


Pulp and Paper, - The pulp and paper group as a whole experienced general but 
moderate improvement during 1939; this took place in the printing and publishing and 
paper preducts divisions, pulp and paper mills showing practically no change, on the 
average. From the early spring, however, the last-named reported a generally higher 
level of employment than in 1938. Additions to their staffs were indicated in eight 
months by the co-operating establishments, compared with an expansion period of only 
five months in 1938, The staffs of the 700 employers making returns averaged 67,076, 
and the index 108.2, as compared with the mean index of 106.5 in the preceding year, 
when 620 plants had reported 64,849 men and women. Of the 1939 aggregate, 28,804 
employees were classified in the manufacture of pulp and paper, 10,699 in paper 
products and 27,574 in printing and publishing establishments. 


Rubber Products. -- Activity in rubber factories in 1939 showed a consider- 
able advance in 1959, when the level of employment was higher than in any other year 
since 1930; the annual index stood at 108.4, as compared with 101.0 in the year before; 
and with 106.6 in 1937. The Dec. 1 index, at 116.0, was nearly fourteen points higher 
than at Jan. 1, 1939, and also exceeded the Dec. 1, 1938,figure by 10.4 points. The 
payrolls of the 54 plants supplying information during 1939 averaged 13,546, ranging 
between 12,755 workers at Feb. 1, and 14,494 at the beginning of December. In the 
preceding year, the employees had averaged 12,683, and the number of establishments,55. 


a) A) oe 


Textile Products. ~ Employment in textile industries during the latter part 
of 1939 showed considerable recovery from the slowing-up which had characterized 1958, 
but the comparisons in the first five or six months were unfavourable, and the average 
index, at 121.5, was only slightly higher than that of 120.4 in 1938, while it was 
lower than the 1937 figure of 125.6, the maximum in the years since 1920. However, 
the indexes for Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 1939, were above those for any other months in the 
record, 


An average staff of 105,616 was employed by the co-operating manufacturers, 
who averaged 1,161 in numbers in 1938, some 1,137 firms provided work for.an average 
of 104,181 men and women. The cotton, woollen, hosiery and knitting and certain other 
branches of this group afforded more employment than in the preceding year; on the 
other hand, silk and garment manufacturers on the whole were slacker. Marked improve- 
ment, however, was noted in clothing establishments towards the end of 1939, when they 
were busier than in the same period of any other year of the record. 


Tobacco, ~- Statements were compiled from 45 firms, whose working forces. 
averaged 9,450 persons, while the mean index was 114.6. Tobacco factories were ; 
brisker during some months of 1939 and quieter in others, but, on the whole, afforded 
less employment than in 1938, when the index was 118.0; much of the moderate falling- 
eff in the year under review was due to the fact that the active season this winter 
was generally unusually late in commencing. ; 


Beverages. ~ According to data from 146 manufacturers, employment in the 
beverage industries was in greater volume; their staffs averaged 9,193, while the 
index, at 172.0, was several points above the 1938 figure of 166.3. 


Chemical and Allied Products. - The level of employment in this group was 
rather higher than that indicated in the preceding year, or than in any other year 
for which data are available; the index averaged 161.9, as compared with 158.4 in 1938 
the previous maximum. An average staff of 18,873 was reported by the 301:employers 
whose statistics were tabulated. In 1938, the 274 co-operating firms had employed 
working forces numbering 17,793 persons, on the average. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products. - These industries reported somewhat more 
activity in 1939 than in 1938, although they continued quieter than in 1937. The 
average index was 88.5, while in 1938 it was 86.4, and in 1937, 90.9; in 1933, at 
the minimum, it was 55.6, and in 1929, the year of maximum activity, it had stood at 
126.2. For the twelve months under review, 218 factories recorded an average payroll 
of 9,895 persons, ranging from 7,880 at Feb. 1, 1939, to 11,209 at the beginning of 


August. The £le firms making returns in the preceding year had an average of 9,594 
employees. 


Electrig Light and Power. ~- The number reported as engaged about electric 
light and power plants was between three and four p.c. greater in 1959 than in 1938, 
when the index averaged 128.1, as compared with 132.8 in the year under review. The 
aggregate staffs of the 100 co-operating producers averaged 16,819; in 1938, 98 
central electric stations reported 16,201 employees,on the average. The need for 
extra staff to guard against sabotage following the outbreak of war, was reflected 
to some extent in the 1939 figures, but only when the guards were employed by the 
power plants themselves; in some cases work of this nature was regarded as police 


duty . 


Electrical Apparatus, - Employment in this division, which includes a 
considerable proportion of the establishments producing radios and equipment, was, 


on the whole, in smaller volume in 1939 than in 1938, although the situation towards 


2 45% & 


the close of the year showed improvement in that comparison. The 125 firms making 
returns had, on the average, 17,674 workers, and the mean index was 130.4, as compared 
with 126 employers of 18,754 persons, and an annual index of 137.9, in 1938. 


Iron and Steel Products. - The employment afforded by iron and steel works, 
with few exceptions, showed marked improvement from the first of January, 1959, to the 
end of the year, in which period the index gained over 23 p.c. Following a large 
seasonal decrease at Jan. 1, 1939, the movement was uninterruptedly favourable for 
five months; there were seasonal contractions at July 1 and Aug. 1, succeeded by a 
period of very pronounced expansion in the remaining months. From the 1939 low of 90.5 
at the opening of the year, the index advanced to 111.7 at Dec. 1, when it was higher 
than in almost any other month since the late spring of 1930. However, the losses 
recorded during 1938 and at the beginning of 1939 had so reduced the index that the 
later recovery did not suffice to raise the average for 1939 to the 1938 levels; the 
annual figure was 97.6, compared with 99.6 in the preceding year, and with 105.4 in 
1937. It is interesting also to compare these figures with the 1933 low of 61.1, and 
the 1929 high of 125.2. 


The aggregate working force of the 922 manufacturers of iron and steel products 
co-operating during 1939 averaged 127,738 persons; in 1938, the mean of the 899 report- 
ing establishments was 129,965. The average labour force per establishment in the year 
under review was between 138 and 139, compared with 144 in 1938, 158 in 1937 and 137 
in 1936. During the first seven months of last year, employment was in less volume 
than in the same part of 1938, but this situation was reversed from July, and at Dec. l, 
the index was almost fifteen p.c. above that for Dec. 1, 1938. 


J On the average, employment in the agricultural implement, automobile anc other 
vehicle, steel shipbuilding, structural iron and steel, and foundry and machine shop 
divisions was quieter than in the same period of 1938, despite improvement in most of 
these towards the close of the year. On the other hand, crude, rolled and forged, 
heating appliance and miscellaneous iron and steel plants were more active, on the 
whole, than in the preceding year. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products. - Employment generally inthis division was well 
maintained as compared with earlier years of the record; the index averaged 158.1, as 
compared with 155.9 in 1938 and 154.8 in 1937. The reported employees numbered 24,879, 
on the average, and were engaged in 188 establishments, as compared with the 1938 mean 
of 24,673 workers in 180 plants. Additions to staffs were recorded in ten months of 
last year, while the index rose almost uninterruptedly from its minimum of 150.9 at 
Jan. 1, to its maximum of 169.2 at Dec. 1; in 1938, the range had been just over 
eight points to the high of 160.3 at Sept. 1. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products. - There were gains in six months of 1959, when 
the employment index averaged 156.5, or slightly higher than the figure of 155.5 in the 
preceding year. Statements were received monthly from 100 firms, whose staffs in- 
cluded 12;547 persons. The data for this industry shown in the 1938 tabulation were 
slightly larger, since the transfer of certain firms to another industrial classi- 
fication reduced the 1939 aggregates; adjustment is made in the index numbers for these 
changes. Oil refineries continued active during 1939, raising employment in the non- 
metallic mineral industries to a level above that of most other manufacturing divi- 


sions. 


Other Manufacturing Industries. - Fur factories, on the whole, reported a 
gain in employment, the 1959 index averaging 100.1, as against 91.6 in the preceding 
year. The production of miscellaneous manufactured products also showed a further 
small advance; the index stood at 142.6, or 2.7 points higher than in the preceding 


year. 
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2. — LOGGING. 


Bush operations during 1938 had shown important curtailment, following the 
unusually great activity of 1937. The trend continued generally downward from Jan. 1 
to May 1, 1939, there being in this period a decline of 66 p.c., which brought the 
May index to 51.0, the lowest since the summer of 1955. River-driving caused a con- 
siderable increase in personnel at June 1, and this raised employment to a level 
slightly above that at the same date in 1938. The relatively favourable position in 
this comparison was maintained throughout most of the remaining months of 19392 in 
the last quarter of which there were particularly large increases in employment. 
Nevertheless, the index for the twelve months, at 119.1, was considerably below the 
1938 average of 142.8, and was, indeed, the lowest figure since that for 1935. 


In British Columbia, the index in the year under review was slightly higher 
than in 1938, but elsewhere the averages were lower. The government in that province 
again operated forestry camps for unemployed transients during parts of the year under 
review. The working force of the 392 logging firms supplying information during 1959 
averaged 34,814. The reported payrolls varied between 14,898 at May 1 and 77,591 at 
the first of December; the index at the latter date stood at 263.6, being then very 
substantially above the figure of 166.4 recorded at Dec. 1, 19358. In that year, the 
368 employers co-operating reported an average of 41,130 men on their payrolls. 


In previous issues, the difficulty of collecting statistics covering bush 
operations has been mentioned; this is due to the fact that many of the larger 
operators let their wood contracts to small contractors and to settlers on the north- 
ern frontiers of settlement, from whom in many cases it is impossible to obtain data, 
at any rate in time for inclusion in the monthly surveys of employment. Nevertheless, 
the size-of the sample in logging is probably greater than in previous years. 


5. — MINING. 


The trend in mining as a whole was upward in nine months of 1939, when em—- 
ployment was in rather greater volume than in 1938, the previous maximum for this 
record; the annual index was 163.8, compared with 155.9 in the preceding year. 


In coal mining, the index averaged 89.3, or practically the same as the 1938 
figure of 90.4. The labour force of the 104 co-operating operators included 24,384 
workers in 1939, as against a mean of 24,580 men employed in the 104 mines in the 
preceding year. The working time lost in industrial dispute in this industry was 
decidedly greater in 1939 than in 1938. This factor ordinarily does not affect the 
employment data, except at the close of a prolonged strike, when some time may be 
required to restore working conditions to normal; again, the existence of an indus- 
trial dispute is not always reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
production of coal in Canada showed a gain of about eight p.c. in 1939 from the 
preceding year, while the employment index was fractionally lower; it is, therefore, 
probable that this discrepancy is a result of the much larger loss in working time 
due to strikes in 1939. Another factor may also be an increase last year in the 
hours, per day or per week, workéd in coal-mines, which frequently reduce the working 
time when business is slack, or conversely, may increase it in times of greater 
activity, without altering substantially the number of persons given employment. 


Employment in the extraction of metallic ores generally was greater than in 
1938, or any other year for which statistics are available; the annual index, at . 
543.1, was 25.3 points above the average of 317.8 in the preceding twelve nonlin: 
The index varied from 325.2 at Jan. 1, to 354.4 at Dec. 1, showing almost uninter- 
rupted improvement during this period. The staffs of the 233 reporting firms 
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averaged 42,548 during the year ynder review, compared with 38,903 in 218 mines during 
1938. World monetary conditions, together with the war-time demand for Canadian 
metallic ores, resulted in exceptionally great activity in this division. 


Non-metallic minerals, (other than coal), afforded more employment in 1939 
than in 1938 or any other year since 1929. The index averaged 155.7, or 7.4 p.c.above 
the 1938 figure of 126.3. An average payroll of 9,05e persons was employed during 
1939 by the 102 co-operating firms, while those reporting in the preceding year had 
a mean of 8,548. Quarries and other divisions coming under this heading recorded a 
rather better situation. 


4, - TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation index, on the average, showed a small gain over 1958, and 
was also slightly above the 1957 figure; the increased movement of grain and of other 
commodities brought about improvement in many months, and, at the end of the year, 
resulted in the highest level of employment indicated since 1931. The employment 
index averaged 85.6, as compared with 84.4 in 1938 and 85.2 in 1937. The 505 trans— 
portation and storage companies whose returns were tabulated employed, on the average, 
103,640 workers, as compared with the mean of 101,677 reported by the 473 employers 
co-operating in the preceding year. 


In the steam railway division, the index averaged 74.9, as compared with 
74.2 in 1938 and 75.7 in 1937. An average working force of 59,629 employees was re- 
corded, compared with 59,006 in the year before. 


Street railway and cartage and storage companies, to the number of 282 with 
an average staff of 28,960, recorded a higher level of employment, the annual index 
being 126.0, as compared with 118.1 in the preceding year. Shipping and stevedoring, 
on the other hand, showed a falling-off from 1938. The mean index was 81.1, while 
the indicated employees averaged 15,05¢, varying between 11,757 persons at Feb. l, 
and 17.123 at the beginning of September. The 1938 annual index was 87.1, A shortage 
of vessels resulting from war-time conditions has considerably hampered shipping 
operations in recent months. 


5. — COMMUNICATIONS. 


The communications division afforded a little less employment than in the 
preceding year, the index averaging 84.4, compared with 85.0 in 1938. The personnel 
of the companies furnishing data averaged 22,541 employees, of whom 17,086 were 
engaged on telephones and 5,455 on telegraphs. In the preceding year, the average 
employees numbered £2,710, of whom 17,201 were engaged in telephonic communications. 
When employment in these industries was at the maximum in 1929, the index number 
averaged 120.6. The difference is, of course, partly due to the growing use of 
mechanical instead of manual equipment in the telephone division, in which the decline 
from the peak is greater than on telegraphs. 


6. — CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


Employment in construction showed general advances in six months of 1939, 
during which period approximately 79,250 workers were taken on by the co-operating 
contractors; in the preceding year, increases had been recorded in seven months, and 
the persons then added to the reported payrolls numbered about 86,400. Employment 
was better maintained in the first three quarters of 1939 than in the same part of 
1938, but beginning with October, an unfavourable comparison was indicated: however 
the index for the twelve months under review, at 113.0, was 7.2 p.c. above that for 19 
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In 1959, the persons engaged on Dominion—Provincial unemployment relief 5 ots Mga 
more numerous than in 1958, and considerable work was also carried out by the provinces 
themselves; accordingly, boat work generally was more active than in the preceding year. 
Building contractors recorded a small gain, and railway construction and maintenance 
work also showed slight improvement. The forces of the 1,287 co-operating construction 
employers aggregated 136,265 in the year under review, varying from 107,320 at Feb. 1, 
to 183,953 at the beginning of September. 


Building construction gained in eight months in 1939, and in the second half 
of the year was rather more active than in the same period of 1938. The mean index in 
the latest year was 62.1, or two points higher than in 1938; though extremely low in 
comparison with years of more normal building activity, this figure exceeded that for 
.any other year since 1931. The average number of persons employed by the 852 reporting 
contractors was 26,538. In 1938, 810 contractors had reported an average of 24,889 
employees. 


As already stated in connection with logging, there is an increasing tendency 
for the larger contractors to sublet their contracts, by trades, to sub-contractors, 
who usually employ a comparatively small number of workers. When they have fewer than 
15 employees, they are not asked to furnish data on employment, so that the number em- 
ployed in building is undoubtedly substantially in excess of that covered in these 
statistics. This has been a factor of particular importance in the last few years, 
when much of the considerable volume of work resulting from the National Housing Act 
and the Government Home Improvement Plan, being carried out by the smaller contractors, 
will not be reflected in the monthly surveys of employment. 


Road construction, as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, generally 
afforded more employment than in 1938; the reported payrolls averaged 83,672, ranging 
between 60,609 at Dec. 1 and 118,691 A the beginning of September. In 1938, the 
average was 75,557. The 1939 indexes averaged 218.8, compared with 198.1 in 1938, 
174.5-in 1937, 255.5 in 19356, 175.5 in 19355 and 221.5 in 19354. 


As already stated, employment in railway construction and maintenance generally 
was more active than in the preceding year. The working y forces averaged 26,255, as 
compared with 25,693 in 1938. The reporting employers averaged 33, four fewer than in 
1938. The mean index was 65.6, while in 1938 it was 64.2, and jn 1937, 69.2. In 1928, 
when activity was at its maximum in this record of seventeen years, an average payroll 


of 46,148 persons was reported, and the mean index stood at 116.7. 


7. ~ SERVICES. 


In the service division, monthly data were furnished by 587 firms, whose em- 
ployees averaged 30,242. Expansion was shown during six months, while the volume of 
employment in eleven of the twelve months slightly exceeded that of the same period 
of 1938. The 1939 index averaged 137.4, compared with 155.2 in the preceding year, the 
previous maximum. Hotels and restaurants were semewhat busier than in 1958, and 
laundering and dry~—cleaning establishments also reported greater activity 


8, ~ TRADE. 


A generally high level of employment was again reported in trading establish- 
ments in all sections of the Dominion. The first months of 1959 saw the usual recessions, 
but the trend was upward from Mar. 1 to July 1; and further improvement was indicated in 
the last quarter. The payrolls of the 1,983 firms co-operating in 1939 averaged 127,624 

‘persons, and the index, 136.6,compared with 15.6 in 1938. 


' 1/ See footnote on page 28. 
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Of the workers reported in the trade group during 1939, 95,888 were report- 
ed by retail stores, in which activity was relatively greater than in wholesale houses. 
In recent years, there has been a growing tendency for the larger store and chain 
organizations te absorb the small businesses which would otherwise not be represented 
in these statistics, and this change in organization has no doubt been a factor in 
keeping the index of employment in trade at a high level. 


TABLES SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 


fable 3 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial divisions in 
the last three years, together with annual averages since 1926, while the trend of 
employment in some 60 industries during the years, 1937--39, is shown in Table 4. 1/ 
The columns headed "relative weight" show the proportion that the number of employees 
in the specified industry is of the total number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at June 1 of the indicated years. 
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1/ Detailed indexes for the years 1924-1936 may be ebtained on application te 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE I.— INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or area, 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at December 1,1959- 
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100.0 94.6 108.1 102.8 
0 Pea 91.8 99.2 103.8 
93.9 89.2 96.0 99.9 
94.3 89.6 96.9 99.6 
91.7 88.9 91.9 95.8 
94.5 90.7 98.2 Oral, 
101.0 95.6 105.1 106.4 
104.0 98.5 107.5 110.0 
109.4 99.4 123.5 115.6 
114.0 104.2 128.9 119.2 
116.4 104.9 134.7 bn 
Lieat 103.1 124.3 120.0 
108.9 102.2 71.8 «2. 116.4 
103.2 96.5 109.9 108.8 


Provinces as at Dec. 1, 1939. 


11.9 5.4 2-5 4.0 
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TABLE 2.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city, to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1959. 


eS 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 

IS 

- Av e 103.0 111.5 105.7 1077 103.1 86.2 104.1 100.7 

1d - ieariae 108.2 119.9 112.1 115.6 108.2 137.5 110.1 104.3 

1929 - Average 115.3 124.2 121.3 120.7 128.4 153.2 112.3 109.2 

1950 -— Average 111.8 125.5 116.3 123.1 115.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 

1951 - Average 102.5 122.2 107.7 119.5 101.3 88.5 97.1 104.5 

1952 - Average 88.1 101.8 95.2 99.5 83.7 78.4 86.6 88.5 

1935 — Average 81.0 95.1 87.5 90.2 74.6 75.9 80.2 83.0 

1954 -— Average 84.5 95.1 95.5 99.5 84.1 93.1 82.9 87.4 

1935 - Average 87.5 96.9 97.5 102.2 92.6 115.0 87.8 96.6 

1956 - Average 92.1 95.2 101.5 106.3 98.3 121.8 92.5 103.7 

19357 - Jan. 1 90.4 92.0 103.4 102.8 99.0 187.1 92.4 105.3 

Feb. 1 91.8 91.7 101.9 98.8 101.7 145.2 89.4 104.7 

Mar. 1 92 6 92.7 105.2) = 99.8 103.7 146.8 90.8 103.8 

Apr. 1 96.8 93.3 105.8 101.9 108.2 151.4 91.6 104.4 

May 1 101.1 97.6 107.4 106 .6 111.9 152.9 93.5 105.6 

June 1 105.2 101.6 108.7 111.8 114.2 153.1 96.5 110.8 

July 1 105.5 106.4 109.5 114.9 116.35 149.8 99.2 114.8 

Aug. 1 105.2 108.6 | 107.8 a sey aleve 135.0 97.6 117.8 

Sept.1 107.6 110.0 110.0 113.7 119.4 132.2 98.8 119.6 

Oct. 1 107.4. 107 .2 112.6 114.4 11763 146.2 97.6 117.9 

Nov. 1 106 .4 103.8 112.7 111.7 119.4 154.1 98.0 115.6 

Dec. 1 104.3 99.3 ib wy, 105.2 LIG.2 153.1 95.4 109.5 

Averege, 1937 101.2 100.5 107.9 107.9 132.1 146.4 95.1 110.7 

1938 - Jan. 1 99.0 100.0 108.4 104.9 109.8 147.8 92.0 108.4 

Feb. 1 97.5 97.9 106.1 101.4 107.9 154.3 89.3 105.3 

Mer. 1 98.5 99.7 105.6 99.7 106.1 L550 89.6 104.2 

Apr. 1 100.6 100.4 106.0 101.7 106.4 148.9 89.6 104.6 

May 1 104.5 103.8 106.3 103.0 LO Tews 148.9 91.6 105.9 

Jue 1 107.3 103.8 106.7 106.3 106.6 146.0 92.8 106.4 

July 1 106.4 109.1 107.4 106.8 109.9 128.8 95.2 iL LIS) 

Aug. 1 104.7 109.6 105.6 LOT ST 108.3 105.2 95.2 LS ee 

Sept.1 106.6 110.2 108.1 109.0 109.2 iia Heal 96.5 114.9 

Oct. 1 108.2 aa ly fa 109.4 108.3 104.1 126.7 96.3 114.7 

Bov. 1 107.1 nie hea 109.6 106.1 103.8 130.6 94.7 110.4 

Dec. 1 106.2 119.2 108.8 105.6 102.4 148.2 94.6 110.6 

Average, 1938 103.9 107.5 107.3 105.0 106.8 138.3 95.1 109.1 

1939 - Jan. 1 100.4 119.7 107.3 104.3 97.9 105.2 90.6 106.8 

Feb. 1 102.6 117.0 105.7 103.1 96.9 140.5 89.1 106.7 

Mer. 1 101.4 117.9 105.3 105.3 97.4 139.1 88.5 106.4 

Apr. 1 102.2 118.1 106.1 107.3 99.1 139.1 88.3 107.4 

May 1 104.5 122.8 107.6 106.4 102.3 140.8 90.0 110.3 

June 1 108.7 124.2 109.2 109.8 104.6 136.4 92.4 109.9 

July 1 108.3 127.4 109.4 111.8 105.7 114.7 94.3 112.6 

Ang. 1 107.6 126.9 108.6 110.2 102.1 ha ee 96.5 115.1 

Sept.1 109.3 127.8 110.5 108.6 101.8 115.2 98.2 Ties 

Oct. 1 110.2 111.5 114.1 111.1 108.2 124.8 98.8 115.8 

Nov. 1 110.7 111.6 117.4 113.1 112.8 140.4 99.3 114.8 

Dec. 1 112.7 110.6 117 £7 109.5 116.1 147.9 100.6 118.7 

Average, 1939 106.6 119.6 109.9 108.4 103.7 133.4 93.9 111.4 


Relative Weight of. Employment by Cities as at Dec. 1, 1939. 


14.6 1.3 12.6 1.2 5.2 1.7 3.7 3.2 


-III- 


TABLE 5.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. (1926=100). 


Note: The relatiwe weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry,to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1939. 


Manu- Commun-— Trans- Con- All 
facturing Legging Mining ications portation struction Services Trade Industries 

1927 - Average 103.4 109.3 107.0 103.8 102.5 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
1928 - Average 110.1 114.5 114.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 118.1 116.1 111.6 
1929 - Average TAT is 1 125.8 120.1 120.6 109.7 129.7 130.5 126.2 119.0 
1930 - Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 129.8 131.6 127.7 113.4 
1931 - Average 95.3 60.1 107.7 104.7 95.8 131.4 124.7 125.6 102.5 
1932 - Average 84.4 42.6 99.2 93.5 84.7 86.0 113.6 HSL 87.5 
1933 - Average 80.9 66.5 97.5 83.9 79.0 74.6 106.7 li2.1 83.4 
1954 - Average 90.2 124.7 110.8 79.1 80.3 109.3 115.1 117.9 96.0 
1935 - Average 97.1 126.9 123.5 79.8 81.2 97.8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936 -— Average 103.4 138.7 136.5 81.0 84.1 88.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 

1937 - Jan. 1 102.4 242.1 145.6 80.7 81.4 61.2 124.8. 136.9 105.8 - 
Feb. 1 105.3 244.4 147.6 79.8 80.7 57.2 119.1 128.4 104.1 
Mar. 1 107.6 193.3 145.8 80.8 79.6 52.8 118.9 126.1 102.8 
Apr. 1 110.8 132.5 146.0 81.4 79.5 55.7 122.7 127.5 103.0 
May 1 113.8 86.7 147.4 82.9 85.1 71.4 125.2 128.4 106.3 
June 1 117.9 109.1 151.9 85.6 86.7 105.2 129.0 131.5 114.5 
July 1 119.0 125.0 153.6 88.0 89.4 128.5 137.5 133.4 119.1 
Aug. 1 118.1 124.7 155.7 89.9 g9.1 139.8 141.7 132.2 120.0 
Sept.1 121.2 143.4 159.1 90.9 89.7 144.5 146.6 130.9 125.2 
Oct. 1 Lede 7 208.5 163.9 90.5 90.4 144.3 135.4 133.4 125.7 
Nov. 1 119.0 306.3 161.1 88.9 87.2 131.7 131.0 157.0 125.2 
Dec. 1 116.3 355.4 162.3 85.9 84.1 104.2 130.6 139.6 121.6 
Average, 1937 114.4 189.5 153.2 85.4 85.2 99.5 130.2 152.1 114.1 
1938 - Jan. 1 108.6 525.6 155.2 85.1 82.0 81.9 152.5 141.7 113.4 
Feb. 1 110.3 290.7 154.3 82.9 79.6 71.48 128.4 127.9 110.4 
Mar. 1 110.5 212.7 153.9 82.2 79.0 TL 127.1 126.0 107.8 
Apr. 1 110.8 115.0 151.3 82.5 78.5 1226 129.8 g27 wa 105.0 
May 1 110.6 97.5 149.7 82.5 83.9 88.2 131.9 151.5 107.4 
June 1 112.3 93.6 153.3 84.7 84.9. 114.5 155.3 131.5 6 He 
July 1 111.8 86.1 a54.5 87.2 86.3 124.9 146.1 133.3 113.5 
Aug. 1 110.0 59.6 153.6 88.2 86.9 128.0 145.5 132.1 112.1 
Sept.1 113.8 58.6 157.4 88.3 88.7 133.8 146.7 131.0 uh BS 
Oct. 1 122.5 78.8 160.8 87.2 90.1 143.5 136.1 134.5 116.7 
Nov. 1 110.9 130.8 163.4 85.5 87.9 122.5 132.8 135.6 114.6 
Dec. 1 110.1 166.4 163.3 84.0 85.0 112.8 181.7 139.7 114.0 
Average, 1938 111.0 142.8 155.9 85.0 84.4 105.4 135.2 132.6 111.8 
1939 - Jan. 1 104.3 150.6 160.4 83.3 79.9 96.4 151.7 144.8 108.1 
Feb. 1 106.0 143.0 160.5 81.2 79.4 89.4 129.5 131.0 106.5 
Mar. 1 107.0 108.8 160.9 80.8 80.3 94.3 128.5 128.9 106.5 
Apr. 1 107.1 64.0 157.4 81.2 79.3 91.6 131.4 131.1 104.9 
May 1 108.4 51.0 155.8 82.0 81.4 94.2 133.2 155.1 106.2 
June 1 111.4 97.1 160.5 83.8 86.5 115.3 141.8 136.6 115.1 
July 1 13335 95.3 164.1 86.0 87.6 133.1 147.6 137.4 115.8 
Aug. 1 112.8 75.5 165.6 87.65 87.5 146.3 149.8 135.5 117.5 
Sept.1 115.5 60.3 168.0 87.3 90.0 152.2 151.7 134.9 119.6 
Oct. 1 119.7 115.6 170.35 87.5 94.8 181.5 136.1 138.6 121.7 
Nov. 1 122... 206.4 471.0 86.7 90.6 117.6 155.2 140.2 125.6 
Dec. 1 122.2 263.6 ETLeO 85.5 89.7 93.8 152.9 144.7 122.7 
Average, 1939 112.8 119.1 163.8 84.4 85.6 113.0 157.4 136.6 113.9 

Relative Weight of Employment by Industries as at Dec. 1, 1959. 

6.5 6.6 1.9 9.1 9.5 2.5 11.6 100.0 


i 
TABLE 4.- INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1957-1939. (1926=100).° 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry,to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. 


Rel. 
2 OG) Uy ee pwr Lk ean t ad 5 . Weight 
MANUFACTURING 102.4 105.5 107.6 110.8 8.8 117.9 55.1 
inigal products - edible 121.5 118.5 117.8 119.9 125.6 137.8 2.4 
Fur and products 82.6 79.4 81.2 92.5 97.9 102.5 a 
Leather and products 97.8 108.6 114.2 117.3 117.8 117.9 202 
Boots and shoes 96.8 111.2 118.2 120.9 120.1 120.2 ao 
Lumber and products 70.7 71.3 v1.6 77.0 83.5 95.2 4.7 
Rough and dressed lumber 59.8 60.0 , 59.5 635.8 72.8 88.8 2.8 
Furniture 81.8 85.3 86.0 8833 88.3 89.2 Sti 
Other lumber products 96.1 95.5 98.7 109.6 113.2 120.1 Hy 
Musical instruments 34.7 44.6 44.4 44.8 45.9 55.2 on 
Plant products 101.4 101.2 100.4 101.8 103.7 112.5 3.0 
Pulp and paper products 101.9 102.5 103.9 105.6 107.4 pia 6.3 
Pulp and paper 92.4 92.7 95.1 95.4 98.7 107.1 3.0 
Paper products 120.7 123.0 127.4 133.1 133.0 133.0 uo) 
Printing and publishing 107.8 108.5 107.3 109.6 110.1 110.5 2.5 
Rubber products 95.8 97.5 101.1 102.1 104.6 108.9 1.3 
Textile products | ; 114.6 120.8 124.5 127.3 128.8 128.6 10.2 
Thread, yarn and cloth 134.9 138.7 139.3 140.9 142.7 143.5 4.0 
Cotton yarn and cloth 98.7 101.2 100.5 101.0 102.8 105.1 1.9 
Woollen yarn and cloth 144.6 144.8 147.5 151.1 150.5 149.6 8 
Artificial silk and silk goods 508.0 537.4 545.5 547.4 548.9 541.4 9 
Hosiery and knit goods . 118.5 121.7 124.1 125.7 128.6 127.4 | 1.9 
Garments and personal furnishings 100.4 108.8 115.7 120.3 120.4 120.3 3.3 
Other textile products 89.7 101.0 107.1 110.3 112.3 110.3 1.0 
Tobacco Le7.0 129.5 123.7 105.4 101.7 99.4 -8 
Beverages 158.0 153.9 150.2 153.7 154.3 154.3 ite 
Chemicals and allied products 141.7 140.9 145.5 149.2 154.6 155.7 1.2 
Clay, glass and stone products 75.5 73.8 76.7 82.1 89.7 99.6 1.0 
Electric light and power 11325 112.2 112.3 111.3 114.3 119.4 1.4 
Electrical apparatus 122.3 125.0 127.9 133.7 138.7 143.8 1.8 
Iron and steel products 92.5 S752 101.4 106.6 109.4 . ASS 13.4 
Crude, rolled and forged products 121.0 124.6 128.1 137.8 141.0 144.1 Le? 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 110.3 114.9 LAT ol: eer 128.3 129.5 ee 
Agricultural implements 59.3 62.2 67.5 72.0 74.1 75.5 6 
Land vehicles 88.4 94.9 98.5 101.8 103.4 104.4 5.8 
Automobiles and parts 149.0 S761 161.8 166.8 164.9 165.4 2.2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 58.3 58.2 63.8 72.8 79.2 83.5 5 
Heating appliances 100.7 106.3 116.6 121.7 nb 727 feel 130.0 5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 88.1 93.1 102.8 114.6 119.0 130.4 8 
Foundry and machine shop products 103.8 104.8 111.9 118.2 121.3 123.4 6 
Other iron and steel products 94.6 97.4 100.6 105.2 109.1 Vee: 1:9 
Non-ferrous metal products 142.6 143.4 143.8 148.9 151.9 157.1 2.3 
Non-metallic mineral products ' 139.2 139.3 139.3 140.9 146.2 153.0 1.4 
Miscellaneous 123.2 126.0 124.2 129.7 133.7 138.8 6 
LOGGING 242.1 244.4 193.3 132.5 86.7 109.1 2.9 
MINING 145.6 147.6 145.8 146.0 147.4 151.9 6.4 
Coal Orel: 95.3 93.8 87.8 84.1 83.4 Dek 
Metallic ores 270.5 283.9 280.6 290.7 296.5 308.4 3.4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 114.8 111.2 111.2 118.3 131.5 143.5 9 
COMMUNICATIONS 80.7 79.8 80.8 61.4 82.9 85.6 2.1 
Telegraphs 89.5 88.8 90.3 90.0 93.9 98.5 05 
Telephones 78.3 77.5 78.3 Toe. 79.9 82.1 1.6 
TRANSPORTATION 81.4 80.7 79.6 79.5 85.1 86.7 9.5 
Street railways, cartage and storage 116.4 115.7 115.6 116.4 117.4 118.1 2.4 
Steam railways 73.1 (eb 12.5 72.6 74.9 76.5 5.6 
Shipping and stevedoring 74.5 fd Pi 65.7 64.1 89.7 95.1 1.5 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 61.2 57 2 52.8 535.7 71.4 105.2 11.5 
Building 39.6 33.8 52.7 36.3 45.2 58.7 2k) 
Highway 93.4 83.4 67.9 69.3 106.3 180.5 - - 6.3 
Railway 53.2 56.5 59.3 56.8 65.2 81.7 3.0 
SERVICES 124.8 119.1 118.9 Tecel 125.2 129.0 2.6 
Hotels and restaurants 119.8 110.4 110.6 114.2 116.1 12h.2 1.4 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 133.6 131.3 130.5 134.6 139.6 142.1 1.0 
TRADE 136.9 128.4 126.1 127.5 128.4 131.5 9.9 
Retail 148.1 136.2 132.6 154.4 135.8 138.6 7.2 
Wholesal : 
olesale 111.2 110.5 111.2 111.9 113.1 115.4 2.9 
ALL INDUSTRIES 103.8 104.1 102.8 103.0 106.3 114.3 100.0 


TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1957-1959. (1926=100) -Continued. 


wn 


Note: For the relative importance in 1937 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 
table, see the relative weight as at Jime 1, shown on preceding page. 


eet ee: oe er 8h le” og 


. : ae ee 7 

—_——_—  ——_____—_§_ i 1__Aug.] _Sept-1__Octel__—s Mov. 
MANUFACTURING 119.0 1181 121.2 &121.7 ~~ 129.0 
Animal products - edible 142.5 144.7 152.6 145.7 158.2 
Fur and products 105.1 99.8 98.3 98.2 99.5 
Leather and products 115.6 116.7 119.5 117.0 109.2 
Beove End (phoos 15.4 119.6 122.5 118.8 109.1 
Lumber and products 99.4 98.6 98.8 96.2 89.0 
Rough and dressed lumber 94.8 93.5 93.0 88.9 77.4 
Furniture 89.5 90.9 93.6 94.5 93.5 
Other lumber products 121.9 120.7 ibe 120.5 121.4 
Musical instruments 56.4 57.8 58.9 55.5 56.8 
Plant products - edible 119.4 127.3 152.7 161.1 138.0 
Pulp and paper products 113.7 113.8 115.3 115.5 115.9 
Pulp end peper 410.6 “30,7 38S.2, 298.5 | 908.0 
Paper products 155.4 183.5 |. 187.0 138.6 159.0 
Printing and publishing 110.5 + =109.9 110.7 171.0: M7 
Rubber products 109.2 109.1 110.9 113.9 115.1 
Textile products 126.0 123.6 127.3 129.9 128.9 
Thread, yarn and cloth 140.3 1859.9 141.6 141.6 140.9 
Cotton yarn and cloth 105.4 104.6 102.9 103.0 104.1 
Woollen yarn and cloth 141.7 141.9 148.2 148.4 144.9 
Artificial silk and silk goods 525.1 530.6 545.7 544.7 550,4 
127.6 126.6 126.8 129.1 129.2 
Hosiery and knit goods se fee 
Garments and personal furnishings 118.3 113.6 120.0 12 - Se 
Other textile products 103.1 98.9 ae rt AC 
“aor oe 1561 erty aces .o | eee eee 
aon "6 151.9 157.0° 159.4 159.9 
Chemicals and allied products . 154.6 . ae oe ee 
Clay, glass and stone products 101.5 ce a ae BS 

Electric light and power 124.0 . ° : 
149.2 151.8 157.2 157.0 158.6 
Electrical apparatus : phe tp aaane 
Iron and steel products 2S wae 1054 ete ee ates 
Crude, rolled and forged products 142.8 144.9 at See “es 

Machinery (other than vehicles) 153.2 134.3 . é ‘ 

76.6 735.9 72.6 12-5 80.2 
gad gee ean ha 91.8 89.2 95.5 98.0 

Land vehicles 102.6 . . : 
160.3 125.1 108.7 129.8 151.9 
Automobiles and parts oer <a sae ee 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing aie ae aes goth sue 
ra pen | NEE i 134.1 136.1 133.1 130.4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 130.0 ee rd 0+ 
Foundry and machine shop products 123.4 cre he te iaeck 
Other iron and steel products 111.9 sore ae st see 
aap ee" a a ae 157.3 156.6 153.6 149.5 
ssn gpa ial “he 143.3 147.2 147.5 139.8 
ees kT 125 .0 124.7 143.4 208.5 506.3 
= 153.6 155.7 159.1 163.9 ao kad 
o* 83.3 82.3 89.8 96.1 935.2 
* or 312.9 316.0 319.6 325.4 320.4 
aang mami te} 146.5 146.1 146.9 147.6 145.4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) <? ae ah Ents Reig 
a ip ae 99.9 102.0 106 .2 105.6 101.9 
See a. 84.7 86.6 86.7 86.4 85.3 
Dceearind 9.4 89.1 89.7 90.4 87.2 
bre ok ; 120.8 116.8 
Street railways, cartage and storage he —:* ieee ig oete 
oon es 100.6 100.1 98.9 103.5 93.1 
Getewing se peared os 128.5 139.8 144.5 144.3 151.7 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE aa a 76.0 a1..6 66.5 85.5 
apg 232.7 266.2 278.1 280.3 250.8 
a pi 89.9 84.5 82.4 74.8 66.2 
“ed 157.5 141.7 146.6 135.4 181.0 
a nrg 134.6 143.2 148.7 131.1 125.0 
tele set ppetauren’® 144.3 142.8 147.4 143.6 141.1 
Pe se aaa dewpirion) 133.4 1352.2 1350.9 133.4 157.0 
2 140.6 158.5 136.4 159.7 144.6 
ape sy ge 118.3 118.5 119.3 119.9 
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TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1937-1939. (1926=100)-Continued. 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry,to the total number 
of employees reported in Caneda by the firms making returns at June l. 


Rel. 
T mae “dw yea tik cegus ce as ee Weight 
An Feb Ma Av; May ine me 
MANUFACTURING 108.6 110.3 110.5 110.8 110.6 112.3 55.5 
Animel products - edible 127.6 122.5 119.6 aba ipsa t 124.4 134.8 2.4 
Fur and products 76.4 76.1 82.0 91.2 94.4 103.6 2 
Leather and products 99.4 103.9 108.4 109.2 108.5 105.3 2.0 
Boots and shoes 1OL62 108.4 113.5 113.3 11237 109.5 1.4 
Lumber and products TOL 72.0 74.5 74.2 77.5 86.3 4.5 
Rough and dressed lumber 54.5 58.0 61.7 61.2 66.3 79.2 eso 
Furniture 82.9 85.7 84.1 82.5 80.2 79.9 6 
Other lumber products 108.3 105.2 107.4 108.9 109.9 114.2 ily? 
Musical instruments 36.5 40.3 42.5 47.3 46.7 45.1 aie 
Plant products - edible 104.5 104.7 103.1 105.2 107.4 111.5 3.2 
Pulp and paper products 107.4 107.0 103.8 105.4 103.0 105.8 6.0 
Pulp and paper 99.1 97.5 92.2 95.4 90.9 94.4 2.6 
Paper products 328.6 129.2 129.6 131.0 129.5 130.8 1.0 
Printing and publishing 111.0 111.8 110.1 109.8 109.8 110.7 2.4 
Rubber products 97.8 100.0 98.5 100.4 100.5 100.8 ee 
Textile products 116.4 122.8 124.6 124.4 122.3 119.3 9.7 
Thread, yarn end cloth 134.5 137.5 136.6 130.8 128.5 126.1 3.6 
Cotton yarn and cloth 99.5 99.9 100.2 98.7 98.3 97.8 1.8 
Woollen yarn and cloth 136.8 143.8 137.6 124.9 117.3 124.0 7 
Artificial silk and silk goods 521.1 Sabet 530.4 498.1 487.1 432.5 8 
Hosiery and knit goods 117.3 123.1 124.4 125.5 122.4 121.2 1.8 
Garments and persona] furnishings 105.6 116.2 120.3 123.6 121.2 116.5 3.3 
Other textile products 92.8 98.1 101.3 106.1 106.7 104.2 1.0 
Tobacco 15762 153.3 150.1 120.8 “101.0 102.5 8 
Beverages 164.6 156.1 153.8 159.0 162.3 167.7 8 
Chemicals and allied products 151.0 153.8 152.0 160.9 166.4 161.2 Tet 
Clay, glass and stone products 79.4 79.8 76.1 77.4 82.4 92.9 1.0 
Electric light and power : 125.8 117.5 116.0 119.0 121.6 128.0 1.5 
Electrical apparatus 146.9 142.9 142.0 135.8 136.8 136.8 Lol 
Tron and steel products 102.8 104.6 105.3 105.8 104.5 104.8 12.8 
Crude, rolled and forged products 125.6 130.2 126 .6 132.2 124.5 130.9 eo 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 125.6, 128.8 127.5 124.6 123.2 123.4 iy? 
Agricultural implements 752 76.9 81.1 76.7 72.5 67.6 °5 
Land vehicles 97.9 99.5 100.3 99.7 99.4 99.6 5.7 
Automobiles and parts 156.7 160.2 161.2 155.5 151.9 152.6 2.1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 68.1 76.0 77.9 85.4 82.7 84.5 a) 
Heating appliances 88.9 98.8 110.1 116.1 118.5 130.3 04 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 122.3 120.6 118.5 124.0 123.2 124.2 7 
Foundry and machine shop products 115.1 Ted It6.1 115.9 113.5 110.5 6 
Other iron’and steel products 103.7 101.4 102.9 103.2 103.0 101.5 1.9 
Non-ferrous metal products 152.4 154.8 153.4 155.1 156.6 156.8 2.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 149.1 149.7 149.6 149.8 156.9 158.8 1.3 
Miscellaneous 125.5 131.7 133.0 134.5 137.2 142.3 25 
LOGGING 523.6 290.7 Z12et 115.0 97.5 93.6 2.5 
MINING 155.2 154.3 153.9 151.3 149.7 153.3 6.6 
Coal 97.9 95.2 94.3 89.0 85.7 85.5 262 
Metallic ores 303.6 307.7 307.4 307.6 506.1 316.6 5.6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 117.3 114.8 116.6 118.3 123.4 129.3 8 
COMMUNICATIONS 85.1 82.9 82.2 82.5 82.5 84.7 2.1 
Telegraphs 94.4 91.5 90.8 90.8 90.1 97.0 25 
Telephones 82.5 80.6 79.9 80.2 80.4 81.4 1.6 
TRANSPORTATION 82.0 79.6 79.0 78.5 83.9 84.9 9.6 
Street railways, cartage and storage 112.6 110.6 110.4 110.9 114.0 115.6 2.5 
Steam railways 75.1 74.3 73.8 Teen 72.4 75a: 5.4 
Shipping and stevedoring 74.1 64.4 62.8 65.7 96.9 97.9 a OY ¢ 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 81.9 71.6 71.4 71.6 88.2 114.5 12.8 
Building 56.9 49.1 44.9 43.9 46.8 54.5 2.1 
Highway 131.3 106.7 108.8 116.6 160.9 223.2 8.0 
Railway 60.7 61.5 63.2 57.5 61.9 72.9 2.7 
SERVICES 132.5 128.4 eT iad. 129.8 151.9 135.3 2.6 
Hotels and restaurants 150.1 124.5 122.5 123.0 124.1 128.5 1.5 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 137.9 134.3 134.3 141.4 144.2 146.1 1.1 
TRADE 141.7 127.9 126.0 127.1 131.3 131.5 10.3 
Retail 153.0 133.4 130.7 132.3 137.7 137.4 7.5 
Wholesale 116.2 115.6 115.5 115.3 116.8 118.0 2.8 
ALL INDUSTRIES 113.4 110.4 107.8 105.0 107.4 01.9 100.0 
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TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1957-1939. (1926=100)-Continued. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1938 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 
table, see the relative weight as at Jume 1, shown on preceding page. 


yea an ee tre 1 es 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal products - edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furhishings 
Other textile products 
Tobacco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power | 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehicles 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING 
Coal 
Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telegraphs 
’ Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 
Street railways, cartage and storage 
Steam railways 
Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
Building 
Highway 
Railway 
SERVICES 
Hotels and restaurants 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 
TRADE 
Retail 
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-VIII- 
TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1937-1939. (1926=100)-Continued. 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry,to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. 


mc a a 
Rel. 
t. ge Md. See} tent eee AP) 00 ree Weight 
ee eer nh oe ree, ne eee eee Mar.1 Apr.1 May 1 June 1 June 1 
MANUFACTURING ’ 104.3 106 ,0 107.0 LOT ek 108.4 111.4 §1.9 
Animal products - edible 129.1 1222 119.6 122.4 126.9 139.0 2.5 
Fur and products 82.8 77.9 $7.7 95.1 94.1 TOZ C5 ae 
Leather and products 100.7 ANG ged a1 Bs 18 KY Eee! diy Ghee. 110.1 Vogt 
Boots and shoes 102.5 _ 110.5 114.8 L151 aS at: 12 ol 1.4 
Lumber and products 68.2 69.8 72-7 72.4 77.3 88.3 4.3 
Rough and dressed lumber 56.5 58.8 61.1 60.9 66.1 80.4 2.5 
Farniture 82.3 84.5 84.1 83.4 83.1 83.8 at 
Other lumber products 94.2 95.5 100.7 100.4 108.7 nb Wire 2 Reed 
Musical instruments 48.4 47.4 39.8 47.2 41.6 42.1 aL 
Plant products - edihle 105.4 105.1 104.2 104.8 107.7 112.2 5.1 
Pulp and paper products 202 ar 103.7 104.9 104.5 -105.1 108.2 6.1 
Pulp and paper 88.4 87.0 90.2 90.1 90.7 96.4 met 
Paper products 126.4 1350.5 130.9 130.2 150.3 128.0 9 
Printing and publishing LSet eo ad, 114.9 114.0 114.9 Eres oeD 
Rubber products LOP TAL Ogee: 103.6 105.4 105.5 107.2 Te 
Textile products AS <6 ayes: 119.8 120.5 120.4 119.4 9.4 
Thread, yarn and cloth 127.8 128.0 127.9 126.3 125.0 123.8 3.4 
Cotton yarn and cloth 95.4 93.7 93.9 94.2 95.3 94.7 et 
Woollen yarn and cloth 122.8 129.2 128.5 124.9 122.8 126.3 7 
Artificial silk and silk goods 496.0 501-6 494.7 474.6 448.0 427.6 of 
Hosiery and knit goods 116.5 117.4 dVSs7 120.6 121.4 121.3 1.8 
Garments’ and pereonal furnishings LOS eL 111.4 116.58 118.0 116.6 ° 116.0 5.2 
Other textile products 97.8 103.9 108.0 ala Koy 115.6 113.5 1.0 
Tobacco 158.8 160.2 163.8 V0.8 91.2 96.0 Ay 
Beverages 165.3 159.4 159.9 164.0 . 163.9 L718 “5 
. Chemicals and allied products : S20. TSo.0 15346 156.5 159.8 161.8 iby 
Clay, glass and stone products 75.0 70.9 711.7 76.8 82.2 94.0 1.0 
Electric light and power aba eas 12525 1235.9 1235.5 126.3 126.9 15 
Electrical apparatus 126.8 125.7 123.9 124.5 12525 1eo et 1.6 
Iron and steel products 90.5 94.5 94.6 95.8 ST7co 98.1 11.7 
Crude, rolled and forged products 107.2 118.3 114.2 119.1 123.8 129.9 1.5 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 110.0 1126 114.2 114.0 115.0 115.7 aa 
Agricultural implements 59.6 62.9 62.6 61.1 59,0 56.2 A 
Land vehicles 85.4 90.0 90.3 90.5 92.3 91.9 Sea 
Automobiles and parts 138.4 150.0 bles 147.6 148.9 143.3 19 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing Sek 53.1 62.2 67.1 66.7 711.3 ef 
Heating appliances 100.2 106.4 118.7 121.6 124.0 126.4 4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 99.1 99.4 97.1 101.3 T05¢2 106.4 6 
Foundry and machine shep products 101.5 102.1 98.5 101.3 AWeilaas 102.4 5 
Other iron and steel products 96.8 97.2 98.0 99.6 100.3 101.6 1.9 
Non-ferrous metal products 150.9 151.3 152.6 154.7 154.6 155.5 °° Zee 
Non-metallic mineral products 150.0 147.3 146.3 146.1 150.1 15727 Tae 
Miscellaneous 129.2 131.7 134.2 134.3 140.3 144.5 25 
LOGGING 150.6 143.0 108.8 64.0 51.0 97.1 2.6 
MINING 160.4 160.5 (160.9 157.4 155.8 160.5 6.8 
Coal 95.8 93.5 93.4 87.6 82.3 82.4 2.1 
Metallic ores 325.2 335.5 354.6 5335.6 354.0 342.7 3.9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 123-7 116.8 a7 e7 119.1 123.4 139.7 8 
COMMUNICATIONS 83.3 81.2 80.8 81.2 82.0 83.8 2.0 
Telegraphs 91.7 89.8 88.6 89.2 90.6 94.8 05 
Telephones 81.0 78.8 78.7 79.0 79.7 80.8 1.5 
TRANSPORTATION 79.9 79.4 80.3 79.3 81.4 86.5 9.5 
Street railways and cartage 120.9 119.6 119.8 119.4 120.9 125.1 2.6 
Steam railways 71.0 71.6 72.6 71.0 70.7 74.1 5.4 
Shipping and stevedoring 67.4 63.5 64.6 65.2 Te 91.9 ay 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 96.4 89.4 94.3 91.6 94.2 118.3 12.67 
Building 53.5 44.2 45.5 43.4 46.2 55.8 2.1 
Highway 192.0 172.9 177.3 182.7 18.9 227.6 7.9 
SERVICES 131.7 129.5 128.5 131.4 133.2 141.8 2.8 
Hotels and restaurants 127.4 125.2 124.8 125.7 125.6 136.6 Py 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 139.1 136.8 134.9 141.2 146.3 150.9 ir A 
a 144.8 131.0 128.9 1S1.1 135.1 136.6 11.7 
155.8 136.3 133.5 136.5 141.3 143.1 8.9 
Wholesale 118.2 118.3 117.5 Liuiee 119.3 119.5 2.8 
ALL INDUSTRIES 108.1 106.5 106.5 104.9 106.2 21352 100.0 
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TABLE 4.— INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1937-1939. (1926=100)-Concluded. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1939 of the verious industries for which indexes are given in this 


table, see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding page. 


ee eb he OG a gle Le, a a | 


i 696.8 & 
na etre ee YY ge) Sapte) ss Oot 8. Nov.1 
MANUFACTURING 211.5 112.8 115.3 119.7- 122.1 
Animal products - edible 143.2 162.0 159.9 151.2 149.0 
Far and products 108.0 106.8 107.8 110.3 114.3 
Leather and products 108.5 114.0 116.9 119.5 123.1 
Boots and shoes 110.9 116.7 119.8 120.3 121.6 
Lumber and products 95.1 93.8 92.6 91.1 88.2 
Rough and dressed lumber 88.7 89.6 86.6 83.0 76.0 
Furniture 81.7 81.5 84.2 86 .0 90.8 
Other lumber products 116.6 117.4 118.8 1237 126.0 
Musical instruments 51.2 57.2 59.9 58.2 58.4 
‘Plant products - edible 119.1 126.6 143.7 160.3 146 .6 
Pulp and paper products 110.4 110.5 110.1 111.8 113.9 
Pulp and paper 100.1 100.7 99.4 101.5 102.3 
Paper products 150.3 129.8 182.7 138.3 146.7 
_ Printing and publishing 116.8 116.5 116.1 116.0 117.6 
Rubber products 108.5 107.6 112.2 114.7 115.6 
) Textile products 115.5 115.8 119.9 126.5 134.0 
Thread, yarn and cloth 121.4 125.7 127.9 135.0 144.1 
Cotton yarn and cloth 94.8 98.0 98.8 102.7 109.5 
Woollen yarn and cloth 126.5 182.8 133.8 147.3 156.6 
Artificial silk and silk goods 586.6 400.5 425.5 443.5 478.8 
Hosiery and knit goods 121.5 121.2 121.8 127.5 136.9 
Garments and personal furnishings 109.5 106.3 114.7 121.0 126.0 
Other textile products 105.8 106.2 107.9 115.8 125.3 
\ Tobacco 96.8 98.0 101.3 99.1 98.8 
Beverages 175.3 181.5 181.8 186.9 181.3 
) Chemicals and allied products 159.1 159.0 161.9 168.7 175.7 
Clay, glass and stone products 97.4 99.9 99.4 97.8 99.4 
‘Electric light and power 154.0 138.6 142.8 Tah.7 143.6 
Electrical apparatus 131.0 130.8 152.4 136.1 138.8 
‘Iron and steel 93.7 92.1 94,1 101.5 107.6 
Crude, rolled and forged products 126.5 124.4 129.8 145.3 151.7 
\ Machinery (other than vehicles) TSs5 111.6 ‘115.9 119.9 123.4 
Agricultural implements 53.0 51.5 45.0 51.2 60.1 
Land vehicles 83.8 80.3 82.7 88.4 94.8 
Automobiles and parts 108.6 94.7 101.6 114.7 139.9 
>Steel shipbuilding and repairing 62.8 64.7 61.0 74.7 62.4 
Heating appliances 127.4 131.2 135.1 139.5 142.7 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 109.1 110.7 110.5 120.8 131.6 
Foundry and machine shop products 103.9 104.9 109.2 114.6 124.4 
“Other iron and steel products 102.2 103.0 105.2 115.7 119.9 
Non-ferrous metal products 156.4 156.9 160.7 166.3 167.6 
“Non-metallic mineral products 160.5 162.3 160.4 163.6 168.5 
Miscellaneous 144.2 146.7 149.1 150.3 152.3 
- LOGGING 95.3 75.5 60.3 115.6 206.4 
MINING 164.1 165.6 168.0 170.3 171.0 
Coal 62.5 83.5 87.8 92.2 94.4 
Metallic ores 349.8 352.9 351.7 352.0 353.6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 151.2 152.1 153.0 150.7 143.7 
COMMUNICATIONS 86.0 87.5 87.3 87.5 86.7 
Telegraphs 98.7 101.1 98.2 101.4 100.0 
Telephones 82.6 83.7 84.3 83.7 83.0 
TRANSPORTATION 87.6 87.5 90.0 94.8 90.6 
Street railways and cartage 125.9 127.8 150.6 133.9 153.5 
Steam railways 75.0 74.3 77.9 84.3 79.2 
Shipping and stevedoring 93.9 91.5 91.7 91.2 86.1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 153.1 146.3 152.2 131.5 117.6 
Building 62.5 76.1 80.5 82.0 85.1 
Highway 270.7 297.1 309.7 245.3 209.1 
Railway 76.2 76.4 77.5 75.5 64.5 
SERVICES 147.6 149.8 151.7 136.1 135.2 
Hotels and restaurants 146.0 150.5 153.7 131.2 129.0 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 150.5 148.7 148.5 144.6 145.9 
137.4 135.5 134.9 138.6 140.2 
Retail 143.4 140.3 159.0 142.6 144.8 
Wholesale 121.3 122.8 124.1 127.8 128.1 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 1940. 
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Dominion Statistician: R. H. Coats, LL.D., F.R.S.C., F.S.S. (Hon.) 
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The year 1940 witnessed an unprecedented expansion in industriel employ- 
ment in the Dominion, a continuation and intensification of the upward movement 
that had ite inception late in 1939 and, apart from seasonal fluctuations, is 
expected to gain momentum in the months to come as the result of the development 
of Canada's war effort. The situation in 1939 had showm considerable variation, 
the index rising from a rather low level in the winter and spring, to a position 
at the end of the year that was higher than in any preceding December; neverthe- 
less, employment in 1959, despite the sharply upward curve in the latter months, 
averaged only slightly higher than in 1938, while the index was fractionally lower 
than in 1957, being also several points below the 1929 average, the maximum in the 
period of observation prior to the year under review. 


The seasonal curtailment indicated, as usual, in the early months of 
1940 affected many workers, but did not suffice to lower the index in the first 
quarter from its favourable position in relation to the same period in any earlier 
year of the record. From Apr. 1, the trend was uninterruptedly favourable, the 
rate of improvement accelerating as the year progressed. This resulted in the 
establishment of successive new all-time peaks from Aug. 1 until Nov. 1; at the 
latter date the index at 139.2, was 19.8 p.c. higher than at the opening of the 
year, and 12.6 p.c. above the figure for the same month in 1939. It also exceeded 


by 8.9 p.c. the previous maximum figure of 127.8 at Aug. 1, 1929. 


At the beginning of December there was a very slight seasonal recession, 
which reduced the index to 139.1; this falling-off, however, compared favourably 
with the average decline of 1.8 p.c. between November and December in the experience 
of the years, 1921-1959. The 1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating the index 
numbers of employment . 


The industrial activity indicated during 1940 raised the employees of the 
co-operating establishments by almost one-fifth from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, a proportion 
greatly exceeding that shown in any other twelve months in the twenty years for 
which information is now aveilable; the average change from the beginning of 
January to the first of December in the period, 1921-1939, was 8.1 p.c. 


During the year under review, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
145,372 individual returns on employment, an average of 12,114 reports per mont! 
The employees of the co-operating establishments averaged 1,215,431, varying 
between 1,093,950 at Apr. 1, and 1,364,720 at the beginning of November. In 1939, 
the range had been from 1,015,652 at Apr. a ee 1,206,183 at Nov. 1, while the 
monthly average was 1,105,712; the reports tabulated in that year had aggregated 
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159,810, an average of 11,651)/ per nonth. 


A brief analysis of the situation in the various units of population and 
industrial divisions shows that activity in all provinces attained an unusually 
high level in 1940. In Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, employment generally 
was at its maximum in the twenty years for which statistics are available. This 
was also the case in the Maritime Provinces as a unit, while in the Prairie Area, 
activity was greater than in any other year since 1931. Data for the various 
provinces within these two areas were separately tabulated only from 1937; in the 
intervening period, employment generally was at a lower level than in 1940. 


Industrial employment in the eight cities for which statistics are 
segregated was, on the whole, in greater volume in 1940 than in any preceding 
year of the record except 1929, when their average index was slightly higher. 
The cities for which tabuletions are made are ag follows:- Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Employment in these 
eight centres, taken as a unit, showed an advance exceeding that indicated general- 
ly in the Dominion; nevertheless, this composite index continued lower than that 
for the Dominion as a whole, although the discrepancy was the smallest in the 
eight years during which employment in the leading industrial centres has been 
relatively quieter. 


Varying levels of activity were indicated in the different cities during 
1940, depending to a considerable extent upon the type of production predominating 
in the locality. Thus, employment in Windsor and Hamilton, where the heavy 
industries are of especial importance in the industrial distribution of the popu- 
letion, showed the greatest gains over 1959, and the indexes for these two, with 
Quebec City, were higher than in the remaining centres. 


Manufacturing as a whole, reported particularly impressive gains; em- 
ployment, unusually active at the opening of January, thereafter showed important 
and uninterrupted advances until Dec. 1; the additions to the working forces made 
in this period resulted in the establishment of successive new all-time highs, 
month by month from February. The Dec. 1 index, at 144.7, was over 22 p.c. higher 
than at Jan. 1, an increase which exceeded that in any other of the twenty years 
of the record; the average gain in this period was not quite ten p.c. Considerable 
improvement was recorded in the production of both durable and non-durable goods, 
the former showing an increase of 34 p.c. and the latter, of 15 p.c. during the 
twelve months. 


Among the non-manufacturing divisions, logging reported greater employ- 
ment than in 1939, or any other year since 1920, except 1937. Mining, communica- 
tions, transportation , services and trade were also brisker; the indexes in 
mining, services and trade were the highest on record; that in transportation was 
the highest since 1951, while the communications figure was above that for any 
other year since 1932. Employment in construction, on the whole, was quieter than 
in 1939, due to curtailment in work on the highways, which in recent years has 


oe 


1/ In comparing these figures with those for 1940, it should be noted that 
adjustment is made in the index numbers for the growth in the number of 


co-operating employers. 


ieee 


been largely provided ag a means to relieve ihsnwloymanbe’: building construction, 
however, wag in decidedly greater volume than in any other year since 1931. 


Statistics from Financial Institutions. 


In addition to the reports from 12,114 firms classed in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade divisions, statistics of employment were tabulated during 1940 
from banks, trust companies, stock market operators and insurance companies; data 
for the first three of the classes are also available for most of 1939. 


The reported employees of banks, trust companies and stock market 
operators averaged 33,609 in 1940; the number of co-operating establishments was 
407, and the mean index was 110.4, on the 1926 base. In 1939, the average number 
of reports received was 413, and the average staff, 335,113; the increase in 
personnel during the year under review was mainly due to extra work occasioned by 

he war, particularly in connection witn the control of foreign exchange. The 
employment afforded by brokers, however, rather declined, owing partly to market 
inactivity and, in a number of cases, to the enlistment of men who were not 
replaced. 


Information during 1940 was also received from an average of 481 insu- 
rance companies and brancheg and their agents, whose employees averaged 24,824; 
this constituted 117.9 p.c. of their 1926 average staffs. Information for this 
class of business is not on record for preceding years. 


The employment afforded in financial institutions, in which the group 
index in 1940 was 113.5, has shown an advance from the base year which is fairly 
commensurate, on the whole, with the general gain in population and with pre-war 
industrial activity in the Dominion. While employment in such occupationg has not 
increased during the period of intensified industrial expansion to the same extent 
as that in manufacturing and certain other classes, it has probably been maintained 
at much the same level as in immediately preceding years; if this is so, its 
course has more or less paralleled the all~industries curve for the Dominion, 
until the outbreak of hostilities with the resultant abnormally large gains of 1940. 


¢ 

When the figures for financial institutions are added to those for the 
eight industries whose records are continuous since 1920, the number of reports 
tapulated monthly rose to 13,002, and the number of employees covered to 1,273,846, 
while the index number is 123.6, as compared with the figure of 124.2, calculated 
from reports furnished by establishments in manufacturing, logging, mining, comm- 
nications, transportation, construction and maintenance, services and trade. 
Statistics were not received throughout 1939 from insurance companies, but their 
inclusion in the months for which the data are available, also slightly lowered the 
general index from its unusually high position. 


REE 


*/ The number of man-days worked on a wage basis on relief projects authorised by 
Dominion-Provincial Agreement, as reported to the Dominion Commissioner of Un- 
employment Relief, was 382,404 in the first eleven months of 1940. The average 
nunber of men afforded employment per month during the period was 2,993. The 
works carried on in 1940 were mainly the continuation or completion of projects 
commenced in previous years. 

During the twelve months, Jan. 1 to Dec. 51, 1939, the number of man-days 


worked on a wage basis was reported as ®9560,534, while the average number of 
men afforded employment was 17,291. 


Re) ee 


Undoubtedly, the general index during years of lessened industrial employ- 
ment would have been raised by the inclusion of the finance figures, such a 


-gituation having been indicated during the early months of 1939 when business in 


general was relatively quiet; on the other hand, when activity reaches a higher 
level, the general index is lowered by the inclusion of the figures from financial 
institutions. Their returns are therefore of value ag indicative of the situation 
among those workers whose employment is relatively stable, and also in their effect 
in smoothing the general curve of employment. 


THE 1940 ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT... 


The arrangement of the material in the present Annual differs from that 
in preceding Reviews; the first sections now deal entirely with the employment 
situation in Canada in 1940, with comparisons for preceding years, after which are 
brief discussions of material having a more general character. Thus, in the next 
pages is given first an analysis of the employment situation in the Dominion ag a 
whole, after which appears more detailed statements regarding conditions in the 
various provinces, cities and industries. 


Following these sections comes a comparison of the levels of employment 
in certain industries, areas and cities, reproduced from the 1939 Annual and brought 
up to date. A comparison of the general and the provincial ratios between the 
population and the employees of the firms co-operating in the monthly surveys of 
employment comes next; this has been extended by a similar comparison with the 
preliminary results of the National Registration of the adult population taken in 
August, 1940. 


Comparisons of the levels of employment in manufacturing and on steam 
railways in Canada and the United States are brought up to date in succeeding pages, 
after which is a brief comparison of the varying rates of the gainfully occupied 
to the general population in a number of muntries; this material has a timely 
interest in view of recent developments in the labour market in the Dominion 
arising from war-time expansion in industry. 


&o ~ THE SITUATION IN THE DOMENTON DURING 1940. 
General Review. 


Despite the high level of industrial activity existing in the period 
immediately following the outbreak of war, employment at the opening of 1940 
showed the customary contraction; this, however, was on a scale below the normal 
indicated in the preceding nineteen years. The downward trend continued in 
evidence in the next three months, during which the decline, on the whole, rather 
exceeded the average. From Jan. 1 to Apr. 1, the index fell by 4.3 points, as 
compared with 3.2 points in 1939. In spite of this discrepancy, employment in 
the first four months of 1940 was in greater volume than in any earlier winter in 
the period for which statistics are available. 


From April, continuous and substantial improvement was noted until Noy.1, 
the favourable movement steadily gaining in strength; the index rose by over 24 
p-c., — an advance which exceeded that reported in any other year. From Aug. l, 
successive new highs were established by the index, which, at the 1940 maximun of 
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159.2 at Nov. 1, was almost nine per cent above the previous peak figures of 127.8 
at Aug. 1, 1929. Practically no general change was shown at Dec. 1, 1940, and the 
index then was 13.4 p.c. above that for the same date in 1939, the previous December 
high in the twenty years of the record. 


In the period of expansion, the co-operating employers enlarged their 
staffs by some 267,400 men and women, the index, ag already stated, rising by 24 
p-c.3 this was a larger increase than in any previous year. In conformity with the 
movement almost invariably indicated in past years, there was a contraction at the 
beginning of December, but this was unusually small, the percentage loss being only 
a very small fraction of the average decline at Dec. 1 in the period, 1921-1939. 


The following table, giving the percentage that the index for each month 
of 1940 constituted of that for the same month in 1939, reflects the gathering 
momentum of the industrial war effort, together with the improvement in domestic 
conditions arising from the generally higher-level of employment with its consequent 
increase in the purchasing power in the hands of the public:- 


fost ian. 1... 107.5 May 1 ...... 107.6 Bapk UE. ein 
ay ee Arp 6S gine Tee Peron TS Sastre ATOM sag 
Berit” thisc, . 106.6 Joly eee 107 .7 Nov PT Ps A ee 
“a a eigen 1 Rug. 1S. ce we  WOGeD Devs tees, e941 5.4 


1959, Average “sesccoes 209.0 


Thus at its lowest point, employment in 1940 was between six and seven 
p-c. higher than in the same month of 19395 a proportion that rose to 13.4 p.c. at 
Dec. 1, averaging nine p.c. over the year. 


The annual average index numbers of employment as reported by employers 
since 1920 are as follows, (1926=100):- ay 


Vel s.s0 83.8 4025 «ese P.6 19S wees 6102.8 L956 ~s. ss 105.7 
WoEe o20- 99.0 1927 .se- 104.6 LUOm seas)! OV gad 1957 wee 114.1 
1925 ...- 95.8 T9ZS sone 2h .8 1955 .y- 85.4 1958 “tees “211.8 
1924 .e.- 95.4 1929. ewes 119.0 1934 .... 96.0 1959 ..-- 113.9 


1925; .--. 95.6 1930 we. 115.2 1935 ...-. 99.4 1940.22. 124.2 


The variations in general employment are illustrated in the curves shown 
in Charts 1 and 2. To eliminate the effect of the seasonal fluctuations to which 
industry in the Dominion is subject, indexes of seagonal variation have been calcu- 
lated by the link-relative method, and the crude indexes, depicted in the heavy 
curve in Chart 1, have been adjusted by means of these factors; the seasonally-— 
corrected index numbers are shown in the broken line. 


In the Annual Reviews of Employment for recent years, it has been necessary 
to emphasize that the general index was influenced to a greater or lesser extent by 
the provision of public works for the relief of unemployment, notably on the high- 


ways. Directly or indirectly, a considerable though varying volume of employment 


has resulted from these undertakings in the years since 1951. In 1940, however, 


1/ As the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, 
is the base used in computing these indexes, the average for the 12 months, Jan. 
1 - Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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work of this nature was a factor of greatly diminished importance, with the ab- 
sorption of increasingly large numbers of persons into production connected with 
the war, or that arising from the gereral expansion:in business. 


_ The gains in industrial activity during 1940 wera widely distributed, 
both geographically and industrially; the improvement accelerated as the year 
progressed, until new high records were established in many industries and 
localities, particularly in those most closely associated with the munitions 
programme. 


Manufacturing employed a rather larger proportion of the total staffs of 
the co-operating firms in 1940 than in 1989, 552 p.c. of the reported employees 
belonging to this category. Of the approximately 110,000 workers added to the 
forces of establishments in all industries, some 90 p.c. were taken on in factories, 
which showed an increase of 16.9 p.c. over the preceding year, as compared with 
that of nine p.c. in all industries. 


The expansion in manufacturing was continuous from January until December, 
and from early in the year successive new high levels of employment were established 
in the division as a whole, and in many of its branches. The index number rose 
from 118.2 at Jan. 1, to 144.7 at December 1, or by 22.4 p.c., an increase which 
has never been exceeded in the twenty yearg of the record, and compares extremely 
favourably with the average gain of 9.8 p-c. in this comparison in the period since 
1920. While all branches of manufacturing shared in the upward movement of 1940, 
the rates of improvement varied. The most important increase was in the manufac— 
ture of the various iron and steel products, which showed a general gain of 33.1 


PeCe 


; Among the non-manufacturing classes there was also considerable improve- 
ment during 1940, although this was, in general, on a smaller scale than that in 
manufacturing. Logging showed substantial gains over 1939, being also more active 
than in any other year of the record, except 1937. In mining, a new, all-time 
maximum was indicated, despite some falling-off in prospecting for metallic ores. 
Transportation and communications showed moderate increases, bringing the index 
numbers to the highest position in a number of years — since 1931 in the cage of 
the former and since 1932 in the case of communications. Services and trade were 
both active, in spite of some reduction in the tourist trade. 


Among the eight leading industrial groups, the only exception to the 
generally higher level in 1940 was construction; building was brisker than it hag 
been for many years, and there were also increases in employment in the construc- 
tion and maintenance departments of the railways in consequence of heavier 
traffic, but curtailment of Wmployment relief projects caused a marked shrinkage 
in highway construction and maintenance, which lowered the average index for 
construction. This declined from 113.0 in 1939 to 90.7 in the year under review. 


In the following pages appear charts depicting the course of employment 
in manufacturing, mining, transportation, trade and construction, both crude and 
seasonally adjusted curves being shown for the years since 1926; the seasonal 
correction is made by the link-relative method upon the experience of the years 
1929-37. Other graphs im this annual report show the fluctuation of employment in 
the economic areas, the leading cities and the main industrial groups in more 
recent years, while annual and monthly index numbers are given in the tableg at 


the end of the review. 


Average Humber of Reporting Firms, and of their Employees, and the Average Indexes, for the Twelve Months, 
Jean. 1 = Dec. 1, 1940, together with the changes shown in these figures as compared with those for 1939. 


Change from 1939 in the 
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S2- COMPARISON OF THE EMPLOYMENT DATA FOR 1940 and 1939. 

The table on page 8 summarizes the employment data for 1940, giving the 
average number of co-operating establishments and their employees, and the annual 
average index numbers for the months Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1940. The changes since 
1939 in these three sets of figures are also given, together with the changes in 
the indexes, expressed in points and in percentages. A falling-off from the 
preceding year is indicated by the minus sign. Since the employment situation in 
the various localities and industries is dealt with in considerable detail in sub- 
sequent pages, the table given here requires only a brief explanation. 


The table shows that there wag a gain of over four p.c. in the number of 
individual returns tabulated 1/, accompanied by an increase of 9.9 p.c. in the 
number on the payrolls of the firms furnishing statistics, while the index in- 
creased by nine p.c. Of the last two comparisons, that between the index numbers 
should be used as a guide to the variation in employment, for the reason that 
adjustment is made therein for the inclusion of new business enterprises, as well 
as for the falling-off in employment resulting from the closing of establishments. 


All provinces reported a higher level of industrial activity during 1940, 
although there were variations in the extent of the improvement. The largest pro- 
portionate gain was that of 13.7 p.c. in New Brunswick, where the index number, at 
111.2, was, however, below the Dominion average of 124.2. In Ontario, there wag a 
gain of 123.0 p.c. which raised the index to 129.2; the figure for that province 
and for Quebec (127.9), were above the general average, being also higher than in 
any other year-for which statistics are available. The smallest percentage 
increase was that of 1.4 in Saskatchewan. In four of the five economic areas, 
namely, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, employment 
in 1940 was in greater volume than in any other year since 1920. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the favourable comparison goes back to 1931. 


Employment in the eight cities for which data are segregated, also showed 
impressive gains during the year under review, the indicated rate of improvement, 
at 10.3 p.c. rather exceeding the general increase of nine p.c. As in the 
provinces, the expansion was not uniform, the percentage increases ranging from 
5.7 pec. in Quebec City, to 20.8 p.c. in Windsor. The highest index was in the 
latter, where activity was at the maximum for the years during which employment 
records have been maintained. In Quebec, Toronto and Vancouver, industrial 
activity also reached new high levels; the index numbers in Hamilton and Montreal 
were exceeded only by those for 199. In Ottawa, the favourable comparison goes 
back to 1931, and in Winnipeg, to 19°60. 
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1/ A contimed growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included in 
the Dominion Bureeu of Statistics' monthly surveys of employment. The gain is 
due (1) to the establishment of new industries and to other accessions to the 
mailing list, (2) to more regular co-operation from employers in general and 
(3) to. the fact that a steadily increasing number of firms furnish statistics 
in detail for locality and industry. The different branches of a business 
orgenization appear in the tabulation as separate firms in the centres and in 
the industries for which separate reports are furnished. The "number of firms", 
as used here, might more precisely be termed "the number of reports tabulated", 
but the former dxpression is in accordence with the usage in other series and 
other countries. On the whole, the establishments now being added to the mailing 
list have payrolls that are smaller than the average, being in most cases the less 
well-known businesses. 
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The greatest number of persons added to the payrolls was in Toronto, 
although the percentage increase in that city was smaller than in either Hamilton 
or Windsor. The gain in Montreal was also large. In Ottawa, in addition to the 
considerable expansion in the payrolls of industrial establishments, there were 
also important increases in the number of persons employed by the Government; since 
the monthly surveys of employment do not include such services, the index is not so 
high as it otherwise would be. 


In manufacturing, there was pronounced improvement in practically all 
lines, the gains ranging from some 3.5 p.c. in rubber, to 33.1 p.c. in iron and 
steel, while there were increases of 19.1 p.c. in non-ferrous metal products, of 
18.6 pec. in textiles and of 21.9 p.c. in chemicals. The largest number added to 
the payrolls was in iron and steel, which accounted for over 42 p.c. of the total 
increase reported by the manufacturing establishments furnishing returns. 


The production of non-durable goods in 1940 showed an increase of 11.8 
pec. during the year, as compared with that of 25.3 p.c. in the production of ~ 
durable goods. In this connection, might be mentioned the probability that con- 
ditions generated by the war have materially altered the peace—time production of 
many factories capable of being adapted to the manufacture of munitions or parts; 
to some extent, such conversion affects the value of these industriel comparisons. 
If it were possible in current reports like the monthly surveys to classify 
precisely the industries of employees engaged in the manufacture of new lines, it 


is probable that the increase shown in the employment efforded by the. production 


of durable goods would be even more pronounced; incidentally, the purpose for which 
much of this production is destined makes the term "durable" rather a misnomer. 


In the non-manufacturing divisions, logging showed considerably greater 
activity than in 1949; mining, communications, transportetion, services and trade 
also reported general improvement. In construction, substantial gains in building 
and a smaller increase in railway maintenance were more than offset by losses in 
highway construction, largely as a result of curtailment in unemployment relief 
projects. 


4,.— EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


Industrial activity gained in all provinces during the year under review, 
when new high levels were established in four of the five economic areas. In most 
cases, the improvement in 1940 over 1959 was steadily maintained throughout the 
twelve months, while in every province employment increased in volume as the year 
progressed. Based on the 1926 mean as 100, the average index numbers in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario were higher than the Dominion figure, while in the 
remaining provinces they were lower. 


Manufacturing generally in each of the economic arees was brisker than 
in 1939, and, except in the Prairie Provinces, was also more active than in any 
other year of the record; in the Prairie Area, however, the latest index was lower 
than that for 1929. There was also gengral improvement in trade and services. 
Logging in British Columbia was unchanged, but elsewhere afforded considerably 
more employment. There were moderate gains in mining, except in British Columbia, 
where a slight falling-off was indicated; transportation in that province wag also 
an exception, showing a slackening instead of the upward trend elsewhere noted. 
Building in most provinces was active, but curtailment in work on the highways in 
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the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia resulted in a smaller volume of 
employment in construction as a whole. In Ontario, on the other hand, this division 
generally was rather brisker, while in the Prairie area little change on the whole 
was shown in construction. 


Maritime Provinces. 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces reported an upward movement in seven 
months of 1940, as compared with eight in 1959, when the recorded advances over 
1958 were rather larger. However, the 1940 index, at 122.2, was considerably 
higher than that of 110.5,in the preceding year, showing a gain of 10.6 P-C-, which 
slightly exceeded the general increase of nine p.c. in the Dominion as a whole. 
Employment in each month was brisker than at the same date in 1958, while on the 
average, it was in greater volume than in any earlier year for which statistics 
are available. 


The aggregate payrolls of the 849 co-operating employers in the Maritime 
Provinces everaged 90,687 persons in 1940; in the year before ;825 establishments 
had reported a mean of 81,500 men and women. In 1940, firms in Nova Scotia reported 
07.8 pec. of the total payrolls, those in New Brunswick reported 40.0 p.-c. of the 
aggregate, while in Prince Edward Island were employed 2.2 p-c. of the staffs 
covered in the surveys for these three provinces. In the year under review, as in 
1959 and 1958, employment in Nova Scotia averaged higher than in New Brunswick, due 
no doubt to a greater concentration of the heavy industries in the former province. 


Manufacturing in the Maritimes as a whole was more active each month of 
1940 than in 1959. The index averaged 126.1, the highest on record, while the 
figure for the preceding year was 104.4. The lumber, textile, pulp and paper, iron 
and steel and other industries reported eongsistent improvement, the gain in the 
iron and steel division being particularly impressive. : 


In the non-manufacturing industries, employment generally wag also 
decidedly brisker, the only exception being construction. The gains in mining and 
communications were moderate,while those in logging, transportation, services and 
trade were more pronounced. Indeed, in logging, trade and services, the indexes 
were at their highest point in the twenty yeare for which information is available. 


Quebec. 


The trend in Quebec was uninterruptedly favourable in the last eight 
months of 1940, the gains in employment substantially exceeding those reported in 
the period of expansion in any other year; approximately 108,000 men and women were 
added to the staffs of the co-operating establishments between April and December, 
1940. The annual index, at 127.9, was some seven points above the 1929 average of | 
120.8, the previous maximum in thie record of twenty years. 


The labour forces of the 3,031 employers making returns varied between 
520,894 and 429,149 workers at the dates of minimum and maximum activity at Apr. 1 
and Dec. 1, respectively, averaging 566,311 for the twelve months; the 1939 aver-— 
age payroll of the 2,894 reporting firms wag 554,034. 
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Manufecturing as a whole was decidedly more active than in 1939, or any 
other year of the record. As in the three preceding years, the index in 1940 
slightly exceeded that for the Dominion as a whole, being also 2.7 points above 
the Ontario figure. The figure in Quebec was 154.9, as compared with 113.9 in 
1939, and 115.0 in 1937, the maximum until 1940. Employment in all groups of manu- 
facturing was in greater volume in the year under review than in the same period of 
1929; the gains in iron and steel and textiles were particularly marked, but there 
was also considerable improvement in lumber, pulp and paper and other lines. 


The indexes in mining, communications, transportation, services and trade 
were somewhat higher than in immediately preceding years. Logging .afforded consi- 
derably more employment; the index,at 266.1, was higher than in any other year of 
the record, except 1937, being also greatly above the Dominion figure for this 
industry. On the other hand, there was a substantial decline in construction, due 
to curtailment in unemployment relief projects; building, however, showed increased 
activity, and railway construction and maintenance work was also brisker. 


Ontario. 


An average staff of 515,601 employees was reported by the 5,261 business- 
men furnishing date in Ontario; the index everaged 129.2, the maximum in the 
twenty years of the record; the latest figure was considerably higher than that 
of 114.3 in 1939, when the payrolls of the 5,085 co-operating establishments had 
averaged 452,717. Employment on the whole showed larger increases but smaller 
declines in 1940 than in the preceding twelve months, the index showing a range 
of nearly 24 points, compared with that of less than 17 points in the year before. 
The situation in each month was better than in the corresponding month of 1939. 


Manufacturers, on the whole, recorded heightened activity, resulting in 
the establishment of a new, all-time high in employment. The previous peak had 
been in 1929, when the index was 120.4, considerably below the latest figure of 
152.2. The Ontario manufacturing index has quite frequently slightly exceeded the 
corresponding figure for Quebec, the second great manufacturing province, but in 
the last three years this ascendancy has disappeared, although the differences in 
the averages for the two provinces were not very marked. The Ontario mean in 
1940 was fractionally above that for the Dominion as a whole. 


Employment in the pulp and paper, lumber, textile, iron and steel and 
many other divisions averaged higher than in 1939. The Ontario index for iron 
and steel was higher than in any other of the economic areas, being also substan- 
tially above that for Canada as a unit. The index for iron and steel averaged 
143.4, as compared with 107.2 in 1939; in 1929, the previous maximum, it had stood 
at 130.5, while the low figure was 58.5, indicated in 1933, 


Operations in logging camps were brisker throughout 1940, the index, at 
131.2sbeing higher than in 1939 or 1938, although it was not equal to that of 
1937, the peak year; it was also congiderably below the figure for Canada ag a 
whole. Employment in mining was at its twenty-year max imu ; the index averaging 
289.7, as compared with 278.3 in 1959, the previous high. The extraction of 
metallic ores, which accounts for most of the persons engaged in mining in 
Ontario, continued to efford an unusually large volume of employment, although 
there was some curtailment in prospecting and development work. The nunber 
having employment in trangportation and communications was greater than in 1939. 
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Construction was also rether more active, the building trades showing most improve— 
ment, while employment on the highways declined, in gccordance with the decision to 
postpone until after the war, work which is not essentiel. Services and trade, 
despite a falling-off in the tourist trade, were brisker than in 1939; the level of 
employment in these two divisions was substantially above the average for all 
industries. 


Prairie Provinces. 


On the whole, industrial employment in each of the Prairie Provinces was 
more active than in 1939, there being gains of 6.4 p.c.3 1.5 p.c.3 and 7.9 p.c. in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, respectively. The index for the Prairies 
averaged 109.0; while this was the highest since 1951, it was considerably below 
the Dominion average of 124.2. The increase over 1939 shown in the Prairie Provinces, 
(5.8 p.c.), was also smaller than the advance in Canada as a whole. 


The 1,718 employers furnishing data in these Provinces had an average 
staff of 142,620 persons during the year, while in the preceding twelve months, the | 
1,662 co-operating firms had an average of 135,716 workers. In 1940, 454 p.c. of 
the total number on the reported payrolls was employed in Manitoba, 21.1 p.c. in 
Saskatchewan and 35.4 p.c. in Alberta; these proportions may be compared with those 
of 44.9 poco, 22.1 p.c. and 33.0 p.c. in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
respectively, in 1939. 


Activity in manufacturing in the Prairie area was at its highest point in 
any year since 19<9, although the level of employment was below the general level 
indicated in the Dominion. There were nevertheless important advances in the lumber, 
textile, iron and steel and other divisions. In the non—menufacturing industries, 
logging, mining, transportation, services and trade were brisker than for several 
years. Construction showed little change on the whole, the index standing at 84.7, 
compared with 84.0 in 1939. 


British Columbia. i 


The 1,255 establishments making returns in British Columbia employed in 
1940 an average working force of 100,212 men and women, while in the preceding year, 
an average staff of 93,745 was reported by 1,185 employers; the mean index was 113.3 
as compared with 107.5 in 1959. Employment was in a rather greater volume in 1940 
than in any earlier year of the record. 
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At the beginning of January, there was an unusually large seasonal decline, 
which resulted in a slightly lower index than at Jan. 1, 1959. This was followed by 
an upswing in industrial activity extending over nine months. In this period of 
expansion, some 26,500 persone were added to the working forces of the co-operating 
firms, an increase which exceeded that reported in any previcus year for which data 
are available. While employment wag seasonally reduced at Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 1940, 
the index at the latter date wes nevertheless considerably higher than at the 
opening of the year, showing a gain of 26.6 p-Co, which compared favourably with 
the increase of just under 20 p.c. reported in the Dominion as a whole in the same 
period. The index in British Columbia at Dec. 1, (123.6), was 12.4 p.c. above that 


indicated at the same date in 1929, being also considerably higher than in any other 
December of the record. 
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Manufacturing, in practically all its branches, showed greater activity 
than in preceding years, but the annual index, at 129.1, was slightly below the 
Dominion figure. In the lumber, pulp and paper, textile, iron and steel and other 
divisions, the indexes in this province were at their all-time peaks. Logging and 
communications reported much the same volume of employment as in 1939. Mining was 
not quite so active. Trangportation and construction were also quieter, while 
improvement was indicated in services and trade. 


Index Numbers by Economic Areas. 


Monthly index numbers by provinces are shown for the last three years in 
Teble 1, which also gives annual averages for the economic areas gince 1926. The 
course of employment in the five economic areas in recent years ig depicted in 
Chart 5, the curves being based upon the indexes given in Table 1. 


S.—- EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES. 


In the eight leading industrial cities Mr which statistics are segregated, 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, employ- 
ment advanced substantially during 1940, as would be expected in view of the consi- 
derable concentration’ of manufacturing activities in the more populous areas. 
Their gains over 1959 ranged from 5.7 p.c..in Quebec and 7.6 p.c. in Winnipeg, to 
20 p.c. in Hamilton and 20.8 p.c. in Windsor. The general increase in the cities 
was 10.3 p.c., as compared with a gain of 7.8 p.c. in other parts of Canada, while. 
the increase in the Dominion as a whole wag nine p.c. Nevertheless, the composite 
index for the eight leading cities, at 118.9, was below that for other parts of 
Canada, being also lower than the general index for the Dominion; the discrepancy, 
however, was the smallest since 1933. -Prior to that, the index number for the 
eight leading cities as a whole was slightly above the Canada figure. 


_ “The fact that industrial activity in the eight cities has in recent years 
lagged behind that in the Dominion as a whole has been mentioned in previous annual 
reviews of employment, but is of sufficient importance to warrant reiteration, 
being closely associated with the incidence of unemployment. The three factors 
mainly contributing to this situation may again be stated as follows:~ (1) the 
higher—tnan-average level of industrial activity prevailing in the industries which 
are normally carried on in rural areas, such as logging, mining and food canning; 
road construction and maintenance has in recent years also entered the picture to 
an important extent. (2) The unemployment relief projects which during the 1930's, 


were undertaken on a greater or lesser scale, and in many cases outside tne muni- 


cipalities, notably work on the highways. (3) The tendency of industry to move 
from the larger to the smaller centres, where taxation and wages are frequently 


Lower. 


The greater rate of increase during 1940 in the eight cities than else— 
where, was largely due to the existence of plant and equipment which could be 
readily adapted to war-time production,as well as to the concentration of more or 
less skilled labour in the larger centres; for example, 56.1 p.c. of the total 
number on the payroll of the co-operating iron and steel manufacturers at Dec. 1 
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1/ In 1940, just under 50 p.c. of all employees reported by factories belonged to 


1 these eight centres. 
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were reported by establishments in the eight municipalities above enumerated. This 
is probably an extreme example of concentration, but it has an important effect upon 
the prevailing level of activity in the citios, owing to the great demands made 
recently upon the heavy industries. In passing, it may be noted that a mumber of 
the war industries being established have been located in the smaller municipalities, 
no doubt with a view to the decentralization of industrial production, as well as 
for other practical reasons connected with the supply and housing of labour. 


The following are the annual index numbers of employment in Canada, in 
the eight leading cities and in other parts of the Dominion since 1928: 


Yeer Canada Right Leading Cities Elsewhere 
1929 119.0 | 119.3 118.9 
1930 113.4 114.2 112.9 
1931 102.5 104.3 101.1 
1932 87.5 90.2 85.3 
1933 83.4 83.0 83.7 
1934 96 .O 88.k 102.1 
1935 99.4 93.1 104.5 
1936 103.7 97.7 108.4 
1937 114.1 105.8 120.8 
1938 111.8 105.7 116.7 
1939 113.9 107.8 118.8 
1940 124.2 118.9 128.1 


The table shows that while employment generally in the Dominion in 1940 
was 4.4 p.c. above the all-time maximum of 1929, and in the smaller urban and rural 
areas was 7.7 p.c. higher, that in the eight leading cities as a unit has not yet 
reached the 1929 level. 


On the whole, employment in manufacturing, communications, trade, serviceg 
and construction in the larger cities in 1940 was not so active as in other parts 
of the Dominion, a continuation of the situation noted in immediately preceding 
years. The greatest difference in this respect was again in construction, whose 
index for the cities averaged 62.1, compared with the Canada figure of 90.7; in 
building, the figure stood at 64.7 in the eight cities, as against that of 83.5 in 
other sections of the Dominion. In transportation, however, employment in the 
cities hag in recent years been in a more favourable pggition, the 1940 index, 
at 92.7, being a few points above the Canada index of 89.7. 


Montreal. 


The staffs of the 1,774 Montreal firms making returns averaged 178,519 
persons, while the 1940 mean index, at 114.7, wags higher than in any other year of 
the record except 1929, when it stood at 115.5. There were ten monthly increases 
in employment during 1940, a record equalled only by that in 1925 during the nine- 
teen years for which statistics have been segregated for Montreal. In the latest 
period of expansion, some 33,000 men and women were added to the working forces of 
the employers whose statistics were tabulated; thig was the largest increase ever 


indicated. 
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In 1939, there had been eight general increases, and these had been on a 
smaller scale; a personnel of 164,901 had been employed in that year by the 1,684 
co-operating establishments. The index rose from 108.0 at Jan. 1, 1940,to 126.9 at 
the beginning of December, when activity was at its maximum in the period for which 
data are available. 


Manufacturing on the whole showed improvement in many months, and was 
uniformly more active than in the same part of 1939. The index, at 125.6, was 
considerably above the average of 107.1 in the preceding twelve months, being also 
higher than in any earlier year of the record. In the past eight or ten yearg, 
the general level of manufacturing in Montreal hag been lower than that for the 
province of Quebec, or for Canada as a whole. 


There was improvement over 1939 in all branches of manufacturing, notably 
in food, textile, ,tobacco and beverage and iron and steel products. The index 
number in iron and steel was higher than in any other year except 1929, while those 
in the other industries enumerated were at the peak for the record. 


Among the non-manufacturing classes, communications, transportation and 
trade reported greater activity; construction,on the other hand, was quieter than 
in either 1938 or 1939. This curtailment wag mainly due to a smaller programme of 
unemployment relief work. 


Quebec. 


Employment in Quebee City during 1940 showed only three general declines, 
which were in the winter months. From the low to the high point of industrial 
activity, the index rose by nearly 32 points, to 149.0 at Nov. 1 and Dec. 1; this 
was the maximum figure so far recorded, while the average for 1940, at 126.4, also 
exceeded that for any other year. The staffs of the 213 employers furnishing data 
averaged 17,569, as compared with the average of 16,714 reported by 209 firms in 
1939. 


Manufacturing establishments generally afforded more employment in 1940, 
the annual index standing at 134.3, as against 106.9 in the preceding year; leather 
plants were not so busy but other branches reported much larger working forces. 
Employment in transportation and construction was quiet. 


Toronto. 

Advances were recorded during ten months of 1940, with the result that 
the index at the close of the year was nearly twenty points higher than it had been 
at the beginning; the annual figure was the maximum so far reached. The employees 
of the 1,495 establishments co-operating during 1940 averaged 159,234, while in the 
preceding twelve months, the average staff of the 1,729 reporting employers was 
140,565. 


The manufacturing division showed an important advance, the average index, 
at 126.0, being many points above the 1939 figure of 108.9; it was also higher than 
in any other year for which data are availdble. The 1940 mean in thie city was 
fractionally above that in Montreal; in these centres, the index of factory employ- 
ment continued below that for the province in which the city is situated, and was 
also lower than in the Dominion as a whole. In Toronto, the food, textile, printing 
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and publishing and iron and steel industries were brisker, the greatest increase in 
employment being in the last-named, where the index rose by over 40 p.c. to 140.6, 
its all-time maximum. This figure was above that for iron and steel in the Dominion 
as a whole, although it was slightly below the Ontario index. 


Transportation, communications, construction and trade reported improve- 
ment over 1939; the situation in transportation was more favourable than in any 
other year since 1931, while construction wag brisker than in other years since 
1932. The index in trade reached a new peak in 1940, when it averaged 138.1; it 
was, however, a few points below the figure for Canada as a whole. 


Ottawa. 


There were advances in industrial employment in Ottawa during eight months 

of last year, two more than in 1939, when the average index, at 108.4, was 10.7 
points lower than that of 119.1 in the year under review. Manufacturing reported 
greater employment in all divisions. Trade showed further improvement, the, index 
reaching a new high level at 149.4, a figure slightly above the Dominion average. 
Construction was also brisker, An average payroll of 16,181 workers was employed 
by the 234 firms whose data were received, as compared with the 1939 average of 
14,702, reported by 226 employers. 


In addition to the employeeeg of these firms, the Dominion Government 
employed in Ottawa 14,045 men and women at Mar. 31, 1940, compared with 11,848 at 
the same date in 1939; the latest figure is subject to revision. Under continued 
pressure of war work, these numbers have probably shown a further increase in 
recent months. 


Hamilton. 


| Industrial activity in Hamilton during 1940 displayed marked expansion, 
which was largely associated with the war effort; the result was a higher level of 
employment than in any other year of the record, except 1929. The 1940 mean index 
was 124.4, as compared with 103.7 in 1939, 112.1 in 1937, and 128.4 in 1929, the 
year of maximum activity. The 533 co-operating establishments employed an average 
working force of 40,591 persons; in 1959, 325 employers reported 33,680 workers, on 
the average. ; 


Showing an almost continuously upward movement during the twelve months, 
manufacturing in this city generally afforded more employment than in any other 
year for which statistics are available. On the whole, all branches reported 
heightened activity; the largest advances were in iron and steel and electrical 
apparatus, while textile factories were also very busy. The index of factory 
employment was 127.2 in 1940, compared with 105.9 in 1938 an improvement which 
exceeded that shown in the Dominion as a whole in the similar comparison. As in 
most of the cities for which data are separately tabulated, construction in 
Hamilton was relatively dull, although the index averaged 71.8, or 16.6 points 
higher than in the preceding year; in 1952, however, the figure had been 122.9. 
Trade, on the whole, afforded more employment than in 1959, reflecting the high 
level of business activity prevailing in the city during 1940. 
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Windsor. 


The index number of employment in Windsor averaged 161.2, and the recorded 
payrolls of the 194 co-operating firms averaged 22,295 workers in 1940, compared 
with the mean index of 133.4, and with 18,418 employees in 195 establishments 
reported during the preceding year. The previous peak year in the record was 1929, 
when the index was 153.2. Manufacturing showed general expansion during the year 
under review, the index averaging 179.1, or 33.6 points higher than in 1939. Auto- 
mobile and other factories reported heightened activity in most months. In 
construction, the index stood at 48.4, as compared with 39,9 in the year before. 


Winnipeg. 


Although there was a considerable gain in Winnipeg during 1940, the 
general level of employment in that city continued lower than in any other of the 
municipal areas for which separate data are compiled. Nevertheless, business 
activity, as reflected in payroll figures, was the highest in the decade. The un- 
favourable agricultural situation in many recent years has particularly affected 
business conditions in Winnipeg, intensifying the illteffects of the more general 
depression from which the other larger centres have also suffered. 


During 1940, improvement was indicated in eight months, the same number 
of monthly increases as in the preceding year; the expansion, which was greater 
than that reported in any other year of the record, raised the index by 15.8 points 
to 110.2 at Dec. 1, 1940, its maximum since the latter part of 1930. The annual 
index, at 101.0, was also the highest average since that for 1950, but it was 
decidedly lower than the Dominion mean of 124.2. , 


The manufacturing division as a whole was more active during the year 
under review than in 1939, the index averaging 108.3, compared with 98.8 in the 
preceding twelve months; the latest figure was also the highest in ten years. 

There were advances in food, iron and steel and textile plants, while printing and 
publishing was not quite so brisk. Transportation, construction and trade reported 
heightened employment in Winnipeg ,although they continued below the level in many 
other parts of the country. An average staff of 44,173 was employed by the 535 
firms whose data were tabulated during the twelve months under review, compared 
with 40,799 employees in 520 establishments in 1939. 


Vancouver. | 


Information was furnished by 547 employers in Vancouver with an average 
payroll of 40,646 workers in 1940, while in the preceding year, the means were 508 | 
firms and 36,933 employees. The 1940 index averaged 120.2, being slightly higher | 
than the previous maximum annual figure of 111.4 in 1939. 


Manufacturing showed consistent improvement over 1939, the index, at 
158.8, being over twenty points above that of the year before; these were the 
highest annual figures recorded in the period for which manufacturing indexes are 
available for Vancouver. The lumber trades were more active, and other branches 
of factory employment also reported a generally larger volume of employment than 
in earlier years of the record. Communications showed little general change; 
transportation on the whole was quieter, while construction, services and trade 
afforded more employment. 
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Index Numbers in Bight Leading Cities. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2, and Chart 4 illustrates the 
fluctuations of employment in the larger centres during the last few years, the 
curves being based upon the figures given in Table 2. 


6. — EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES | 
1. MANUFACTURING. 


Continuous expansion was shown in manufacturing from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 
1940, a record which is unique in the twenty years for which statistics are avail- 
able; in 1959 there were ten monthly advances, also an unusually large number. 
During 1940, more than 136,000 men and women were added to the reported staffs, 
the gains being widely distributed, both geographically and industrially. The 
general index rose from 118.2 at Jan. 1, to an all-time maximum of 144.7 at the 
beginning of December, an increase of 22.4 p.c., which compared very favourably 
with the average gain of rather less than ten p.c. indicated from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 
in the experience of the years, 1921-1939. 

other 

The percentage advance in 1940 exceeds that indicated in any/ twelve 
months for which data are available, while the average index, at 131.3, was not 
only higher than any other annual average, but was considerably above the figure 
for any month in the period, 1921-1939, being, indeed, also higher than in any of 
the first seven months of the year under review. The latest average was 16.9 p.c. 
above the 1939 mean, exceeding by 12.1 p.c. the previoug, all-time maximum of 117.1 
ce ES Pan? 


The following shows the percentage that the index for each month of the 
year under review constituted of the corresponding figure in 1939:- 


1940, Jan. 1 ..... 113.3 May 1 «eens 116.0 Hepte LL.  sececre 120.0 
PebaeeTesess. 115.7 June 1 ..... 116.0 Oct. 1 eecee 120.1 
es ah pare es ba: OM 6 duly 1 cseee 1LI7.1 Nov. 1 eooee 118.4 
Rak. sal0.o0. Linae Aug. 1 «ese. 119.1 Dec. 1 eosee 118.4 


1940 Average -veeceee « 116s9 


According to this table, the rate of improvement in 1940 over the same 
month of 1939 rose steadily from January to October. The first reaction of the 
manufacturing industries to war-time demands became evident in the late autumn of 
1939, when particularly marked expansion had been shown; the increases at Nov. 1 
and Dec. 1, 1940, over the same months of 1939 were therefore rather smaller than 
those indicated in the comparison with the months preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities. Nevertheless, the increases shown in the last two reports over the 
corresponding periods in 1959, were above the average for the year. 


The following table contains the annual index numbers of employment in 
manufacturing in the last twenty years, based on 1926 as 100; the favourable position 
of the 1940 avergge ig emphasized by the comparison with the figures for other 
years for which statistics are available:- 
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In 1940, returns were tabulated from 6,643 menufacturers employing, on the 
averege, 675,085 operatives, as compared with the meen of 574,602 reported by the 
6,572 establishments making returns in 1939. The average steff of the manufacturers 
reporting in 1940 was 101.6, compered with that of just over 90 in the preceding 
year; the average employees in 1940 ranged from 94 in Januzry to almost 110 in 
December. 


In regard to many of the various industriel groups, it should be pointed 
out that the lines ordinurily produced mey have altered, or may have been added to, 
as a result of war-time demands on industry. Where such cases are known to the 
Buresu, efforts have been made to include the employees on the new products in the 
eppropricte industrial classification, but there are undoubtedly meny cases where 
the information necessury for the re-coding is lecking. In other cases, the employ- 
ers ere unuble to segregate the staffs working on the new products from those employ- 
ed on the more usuel classes of commodities, These qualifications apply more 
particulerly to the menufacturing industries. 


Index numbers for some 43 divisions end sub-divisions of menufecturing «sre 
given for the last three years in table 4 et the end of this report, while Chart 5 
shows the course of employment in manufacturing as a whole since 1925, curves being 
plotted for both the crude and the seasonally-adjusted indexes. Other charts 
depict the fluctuations in manufacturing in relation to those of other industries, 
and in certain branches of manufacturing in relation to manufecturing as a whole. 


Animel Products = Edible.- Employment in this group showed advences 
during eight months of 1940, the index rising from its minimum of 1231.3 at Mer. 1 
to 174.9 et the meximum <t the beginning of september; in the preceding year, the 
period of expansion hed extended over five months, and employment had not then 
attained so high a level. The mean index in the animel food group everaged 150.4 
in 1940, compared with 159.0 in 1939. Fish-preserving, meat-pucking and dairying 
plents were ective. The payrolls of the 524 employers furnishing statistics 
averaged 29,4356 workers, varying between 25,495 <t Mar. 1 and 54,518 et the 
beginning of September; in the yeer before, 516 co~operating firms reported en 
average working force of 26,964 persons. 


eather and Pr oe Leather factories, on the whole, «afforded more 
eres reg penne review than in 1939, or any earlier yeer for 
which information is evailahle. An average steff of 24,759 employees was recorded 
by the 540 co-operating esteblishments, and the mean index was 120.6, es compered 
with 113.4 in 1939. Footwear factories in most months of the year undcr review 
were decidedly more active, enployment averaging considerably higher; there were 
also gains in tanneries end in the production of other leather goods. 


SS 


a 
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‘L/ The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 51, 1926, 


being the base used in computing these indexes, the averege index here given 
for the 12 months Jan. 1 = Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation 


from 100. 
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Lumber Products.- The advances indicated in the lumber trades during 
eight months of 1940 were on a much larger scale than in 1939; although the 
declines in the remaining months were also more pronounced, employment was on 

the whole at a higher level, the index averaging 93.9, compared with 82.6 in 

1939. The latest figure is the highest since 1929. The payrolls of the 975 

firms furnishing data, ranged between 41,920 persons at the beginning of January, 
and 58,252 at Oct. 1, averaging 50,774 in the twelve months, as compared with 

the 1939 mean of 44,451 persons employed in 927 establishments. Rough and 

dressed lumber mills, responding to a greater demand for their products at home 
and abroad, were generally brisker than in any of the preceding ten years. In 
furniture plants, the favourable comparison goes back to 1931, while other lumber- 
using establishments, notably ship—yards, were decidedly active. 


Musical Instruments.— Employment in musical instruments factories was 
brisker than in any other year since 1930, according to statements from 26 firms 
whose staffs averaged 1,853; this was an increase of 408 over the preceding twelve 
months. The mean index stood at 65.0 in 1940, compared with 50.6 in 1939. While 
the production of wireless apparatus ig not included in this industrial group, 
which continues to be seriously affected by the popularity of radios, it ig 
probable that certain other products, in addition to musical instruments, are now 
being manufactured in such plants. 


Plant Products, Edible.~ The preparation of vegetable food products 
generally afforded more employment than in any preceding year, sugar refineries, 
bakeries and chocolate and confectionery factories, canneries, flour and cereal 
mills and other classes indicating a higher level of activity. An average working 
force of 40,012 persons was employed by the 550 co-operating establishments, whose 
personnel ranged in number from 55,160 at Apr. 1, to 52,824 at the beginning of 
October. The mean index in the edible plant products group was 120.3, several 
points higher than its previous maximum of 122.8 in 1939. 


Pulp and paper.— The pulp and paper group as a whole experienced wide- 
spread improvement during 1940, mainly in pulp and paper mills, but also in the 
printing and publishing and paper products divisions. There were additions to 
the staffs in seven months as compared with an expansion period of eight monthe 
in 1959; the number then taken on, however, was smaller. The staffs of the 717 
employers making returns averaged 72,264, and the index 116.4, as compared with 
the mean index of 108.2 in the preceding year, when 700 plants had reported 67,076 
men and women. Of the 1940 aggregate, 32,562 employees were classified in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper, 11,404 in paper products and 28,208 in printing end 
publishing establishments. 


Rubber Products.- Activity in rubber factories showed a considerable 
advance over 1959, when employment was, in turn, at a higher level than in any 
other year since 1930. The latest annual index stood at 112.2, as compared with 
108.4 in 1959. The payrolls of the 53 establishments supplying information 
during 1940 averaged 14,030, ranging between 13,429 workers at June 1, and 15,005 
at the beginning of November; in the preceding year, the employees had averaged 
15,546, and the number of returne tabulated monthly, 54. 


Textile Products,~ The textile industries gained in many months of 1940, 
resulting in a new all—time maximum of employment. The index stood at 144.1, 
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Iany points above the 1939 figure of 121.5; it was also higher than the previous 
peak figure of 125.6 in 1937. 


An average staff of 125,380 was employed by the co-operating manufacturers, 
who numbered 1,227; in 1933, some 1,161 firms provided work for an average of 
105,616 men and women. The employees reported in the year under review increased 
from 114,906 at Jan. 1, to 132,901 at Nov. 1. The cotton, woollen, silk, hosiery 
and knitting, garment and personel furnishings and other branches of this group 
showed greater activity than in preceding years, while the upward movement extended 
; to all five economic areas. 
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Tobacco.— Statements were compiled from 47 firms, whose working forces 
averaged 10,408 persons in 1940, when the mean index wags 126.1. Tobacco factories 
were brisker during most months, and generally afforded more employment than in any 

» earlier year for which data are available. The 1939 index had been 114.6. 


Beverages.— According to information from 149 manufacturers, a high level 
of activity was maintained in the beverage industries; their staffs averaged 9,823 
in 1940, while, the index, at 179.0,was a few points above the 1939 figure of 172.0. 


| Chemical and Allied Products.— In response to war-time demands, employment 
in the chemical group rose to unprecedented heights. The 1940 indexes averaged 
197.3, as compared with 161.9 in 1939, the previous maximum. An average staff of 
25,455 was reported by the 324 establishments whose statistics were tabulated. In 
the preceding year, the 301 co-operating firms had a working force of 18,873 men 
and women, on the average. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products.- These industries reported somewhat 
greater activity in 1940 than in any preceding year since 1931. The average index 
was 101.0, many points higher than the 1939 figure of 88.3. To show the variation 
experienced by this group in recent years, it may be stated that at the 1933 low, 
the index was only 55.6, while in 1929, the year of maximum activity, it had stood 
at 126.2. For the twelve months under review, 221 factories recorded an average 
payroll of 11,429 persons, ranging from 9,557 at Mar. 1, 1940, to 13,050 at the 
beginning of November. The 218 firms making returns in the preceding year had an 
average of 9,895 employees. 


Electric Light and Power. The number reported as engaged about electric 
light and power plants was between four and five p.c. greater in 1940 than in 1939, 
when the index averaged 132.8, as compared with 139.2 in the year under review. 
The aggregate staffe of the 105 co-operating stations averaged 17,666; in 1939, 
100 central electric plants reported 16,819 employees, on the average. Intensifi- 
cation of general industrial activity has had a beneficial effect upon these 


utilities. 


Electrical Apparatus.- Employment in this division, which includes a 
considerable proportion of the manufacturers producing radios and equipment, was, 
on the whole, in greater volume than in any other year of the record except 1950. 
In the last quarter, the index reached new, all-time peaks; at Dec. 1, it was 178.0, 
nearly 28 p.c. above the 1940 low figure, reported early in the year. The 127 
firms making returns had, on the average, 20,923 workers, and the mean index was 
153.5, as compared with 125 employers of 17,674 persons, and an annual index of 
130.4 in 1939. The 1950 mean had been 157.1 


EMPLOYMENT IN TEADING INDUSTRIES 
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Tron and Steel Products.- The employment afforded by iron and steel 
works increased uninterruptedly from the first of January to the end of the year, 
there being monthly increases ranging between 1.4 p.c. and 5.7 p.c. By Dec. 1, 
the index had risen to 158.5, showing the unprecedented gain of 44.1 p.c. over the 
first of the year. The annuel average in 1940 was 129.0. This was considerably 
higher than the mean of 97.6 in the preceding year, and also exceeded the previous 
maximum index of 125.2 in 1929, while the figure for Dec. l, 1940, already stated 
as 158.5, was decidedly above the 1929 peak of 137.6 at May l. 


The aggregate working force of the 951 iron and steel plants co-operating 
during the year under review averaged 170,553 persons; in 1939, the mean of’ the 
922 reporting establishments was 127,728. The labour force per establishment , 
standing at 210 at Dec. 1, averaged 179 in 1940, as compared with 129 in the 
preceding year. 


All branches of iron and steel showed important and almost continuous 
expangion in 1940, the rate of improvement being accelerated as the war effort 
gained momentum. The increases in the plents turning out vehicles for use on land, 
sea and air were particularly noteworthy. The crude, rolled and forged, general 
machinery, heating appliance, structural iron and steel, foundry and machine shop 
and many other lines also indicated impressive gains in the year under review, 
which saw the establishment of many all-time high levels of employment in the 
heavy industries. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products.— Employment generally in this division was 
extremely active as compared with earlier years of the record; the index averaged 
188.3, as compared with the previous maximum of 158.1 in 1939. The reported 
employees numbered 29,908, on the average, and were engaged in 201 factories, ag 
compared with the 1939 mean of 24,879 workers in 188 plants. Additions to staffs 
were recorded in ten months of last year, when the index rose uninterruptedly from 
its minimum of 165.2 at Feb. 1, to its peak of 218.9 at Dec. 1; in 1939, the 
range had been just over eighteen points to the high of 169.2 at Dec. 1. The 
v~amelting and refining and the aluminum and other base metal industries showed 
marked increases in the year under review. - 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products.— There were gains in seven months of 1940, 
when the index averaged 17066, or nine p.c. higher than that of 156.5 in the 
preceding year. Statements were received monthly from 99 firms, whose staffs 
included 13,508 persons; in 1939, the average had been 12,547 employees, in 100 
establishments. .Oi1 refineries continued active during 1940, and improvement was 
also shown in other branches of the non-metallic mineral division. 


Other Manufacturing Industries.— Fur factories, on the whole, afforded 
more employment, the 1940 index averaging 114.1, as against 100.1 in the preceding 
year. The production of miscellaneous manufactured products also showed a further 
advance; the index stood at 153.6, or 7.7 pec. higher than in the preceding year’. 


2. — LOGGING. 


Logging was more active than in 1939, or any previous year for which 
statistics are available except 1957, when the index, at 169.5, was many points 
higher than the latest figure of 166.9. The usual ‘seasonal losses were indicated 
in the first few monthe of the year under review, and, following brief activity 
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during the river-driving seasons, there was a further decline at mid-gummer, from 
Aug. 1, however, there were pronounced imcreases in the numbers employed in bush 


work, the Dec. 1 index, at 305.6, having been exceeded only in three months of the 
winter of 1957-38. 


_There was no general change as compared with 1939 in British Columbia, 
but elsewhere the averages were decidedly higher. The working force of the 416 
logging firms throughout the Dominion, furnishing data during 1940 averaged 49,278; 
the reported payrolls varied between 31,031 at June 1 and 89,980 at the first of 
December. In 1939, the 592 employers co-operating had an average of 34,814 men on 
their payrolls. 


In previous issues, the difficulty of collecting statistics covering bush 
operations has been mentioned; this is due to the fact that many of the larger 
operators let their wood contracts to small contractors and to settlers on the 
northern frontiers of settlement, from whom in many cases it is impossible to 
obtain data, at any rate in time for inclusion in the monthly surveys of employment. 
Nevertheless, the gize of the sample in logging is probably greater than in previous 
years. 


3.- MINING. 


The trend in mining as a whole was upward in eight months of 1940, when 
employment was in rather greater volume than in 1939, the previous maximum for this 
record; the annual index was 168.4, compared with 165.8 in the preceding year. 


In coal-mining, the index averaged 91.3, or slightly above the 1939 figure 
of 89.3. The labour force of the 105 co-operating operators included 25,064 workers 
in 1940, as against a mean of 24,384 employees in 103 mines in the preceding year. 


Employment in the extraction of metallic ores generally was greater than 
in 1929, or any other year for which statistics are available; the annual index, at 
350.9, was a few points above the average of 543.1 in the preceding twelve months. 
The index varied between 342.4 at Jam. 1, and 354.9 at June 1. The staffs of the 
210 reporting firms averaged 45,985 during the year under review, compared with 
42,548 in 253 mines during 1959. War-time demands for both precious and base 
metale resulted in the maintenance of a high level of activity among producing 
mines; however, in a number of cases it was reported that prospecting and develop-— 
ment operations were curtailed. 


—metellic minerals, other than coal, afforded more employment in 1940 
than in eet sear mises Nasn. The index averaged 142.6, or 5.1 p.c. above 
the 1939 figure of 135.7. Am average payroll of 9,571 persons was employed during 
1940 by the 103 co-operating firms, while those reporting in the preceding year had 
a mean of 9,052. Quarries and other divisions coming under this heading recorded a 


rather better situation. 
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Transportation generally gained slightly as compared with 1939, and also 
showed moderate improvement over preceding years since 1951. The index averaged 
89.7 in the twelve months under review, as compared with 85.6 in 1939. The trans- 
portation and storege companies whose returns were tabulated, employed, on the 
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average, 109,071 workers, as compared with the mean of 103,640 reported by the 505 
employers co-operating in the preceding year. 


In the steam railway division, the index averaged 78.6, as compared with 
74.9 in 1959. An average working force of 62,732 employees was indicated, compared 
with 59,629 in the year before. ; 


; Street railways and cartage and storage companies, to the number of 307 
with an average staff of 30,814, afforded a greater volume of employment, the annual 


index being 155.0, as compared with 126.0 in the preceding year; the latest figure 
wag the highest ever recorded. Shipping and stevedoring, on the whole, showed a 
slight increase from 1939. The mean index was 83.0, shrté the indicated employees 
averaged 15,524, varying between 11,277 persons at Feb. 1, and 18,328 at the 
beginning of September. The 1959 annual index was 1.1. A shortage of vessels 
| resulting from war-time canditions retarded shipping operations in some months. 
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5.— COMMUNICATIONS. 


The communications division was rather more active, the mean index being 
87.2, compared with 84.4 in 1959. The personnel of the companies furnishing data 
averaged 25,504 employees, of whom 17,588 were engaged on telephones and 5,716 on 
telegraphs. Both these classes were somewhat busiax than in the preceding year, 
when the average employees numbered 22,541; of these, 17,086 were engaged in 
telephonic coumunications. When employment in these industries was at the maximum 
in 1929, the index number averaged 120.6. The difference is, of course, partly due 
to the growing use of mechanical instead of manual equipment in the telephone 
division, in which the decline from the peak is greater than in the telegraph group. 
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6. CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


There were general advances in construction in six months of 1940, during 
which period approximately 79,500 workers were taken on by the co-operating 
contractors. In the preceding twelve months, increases had also been recorded on 
six occasions, and the number of persons then added to the reported payrolls had been 
about the same, but larger losses had been indicated in the final quarter of the 
year. Nevertheless, employment on the whole was quieter in 1940, due to curtailment 
in work on the highways, which in recent years has been undertaken to a large extent 
for the relief of unemployment .1/ In the year under review, the need for such 
projects very appreciably diminished, and as a matter of policy; it was decided to 
postpone until the end of the war all work which ig not immediately necessary. 
Consequently, while there was a substantial increase in building work, and railway 
construction and maintenance was also brisker, the reduction in the numbers 
employed on roads yesulted in a decline in the construction group ag a whole. ‘The 
index of employment averaged 90.7 in 1940, compared with 113.0 in 1959. The forces 
of the 1,312 co-operating construction firms aggregated 110,050 in the year under 
review, varying from 67,065 at Mar. 1, to 147,112 at the beginning of October. 


Building construction gained in eight months in 1940, and throughout the 
| year, was decidedly more active than in 1939. The mean index in the latest year, 
‘ a 83.5, was many points above that of 62.1 in 1939; it was also the highest figure 


1/ See footnote on page 4, 
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recorded since 1931. The average number of persons employed by the 887 reporting 


contractors was 35,869. In 1939, 852 contractors had reported an average of 
26,558 employees. 


As already stated in connection with logging, there exists a marked 
tendency for the larger contractors to sublet their contracts, by trades, to sub- 
contractors, who usually employ a comparatively small number of workers. When 
they have fewer than 15 employees, they are not asked to furnish current data on 
employment, so that the number employed in building is undoubtedly substantially 
in excess of that covered in these statistics. This has been a factor of parti- 
cular importance in the last few years, when much of the considerable volume of 
work resulting from the National Housing Act and the Government Home Improvement 
Plan, being carried out by the smaller contractors, will not have been reflected 
in the monthly surveys of employment. 


Road construction, as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
generally afforded substantially less employment than in 1939; the reported spay- 
rolls averaged 46,899, ranging between 25,794 at Mar. 1 and 64,128 at the ‘beginning 
of September. In 1939, the average had been 83,672. The 1940 indexes averaged 
122.1, compared with 218.8 in 1939; the latest figure is the lowest since 1926. 


As already stated, employment in railway construction and maintenance 
generally was more active than in the preceding year. The working forces averaged 
275265, as compared with 26,255 in 1939, when the number of reporting employers 
was four higher, at 35. The mean index was 68.3, while in 1939 it was 65.6. In 
1928, when activity was at its maximum in this record of twenty years, an average 
peyroll of 46,148 persons wags reported, and the mean index stood at 116.7. 


7.~ SERVICES. 


In the service division, monthly data were furnished by 598 firms, whose 
employees averaged 31,659. Expansion was shown during nine months, while the 
volume of employment each month was rather greater than in the same month of 1939. 
The index averaged 143.2, compared with 137.4 in the preceding year, the previous 
maximum. Despite a falling-off in the tourist trade, hotels and restaurants were 
sjightly busier, on the whole, than in 1939, and laundering and dry-cleaning 
establishments also reported larger working forces. 


8. TRADE. 


Employment in trade reached a new high level in 1940 in most parts of the 
Dominion, in response to the continued growth in the general population, as well as 
to the marked gain in industrial activity. There were general declines in the 
personnel of trading establishments in only three months of last year, when the 
j{ndex averaged 142.9, compared with 136.6 in 1939, the previous peak. The payrolls 
of the 2,108 firms co-operating in 1940 averaged 138,384 persons, while in the 
preceding year 127,624 employees had been reported by 1,983 firms. 


Of the staffs indichted in the trade group during the twelve months under 
raview, 104,193 members were employed in retail stores, in which activity was 
relatively greater than in wholesale houses. In recent years, there has been 2 
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growing tendency for the larger stores and chain organizations to absorb the’ small 
businesses which would otherwise not be represented in these statistics, a change 
in organization which hag no doubt been a factor in eee the index of employment 
in trade to its present high level. 


TABLE SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 


Table 3 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial divisions 
‘ the last three years, together with annual averages since 1926, while the trend 
ployment in some 60 industries during the years, 1938-40, is shown in Table 
The columns headed "relative weight" show the proportion that the number of 
es in the specified industry is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1 of the indicated years. 


PART e+ 


The following pages contain a discussion of the employment levels in 
certain industries, areas and cities, the comparisons having been brought up to 
date from the 1939 Annual. Another section deals with the general and provincial 
ratios between the population and the numbers employed by the firms co-operating 
in the monthly surveys of employment; this has been extemded by a similar compari- 
gon with the preliminary results of the National Registration of the adult popu- 
lation taken in August, 1940. Still another section reproduces from earlier 
Annuals comparisons of the level of employment in manufacturing and on steam rail- 
ways in Canada and the United States. 


Finally, appears a brief discussion of the oil de rete of the gainfully 
occupied to the general population in a number of countries these comparisons 
are thought to have a timely interest in view of recent developments in world 
labour markets as a result of the war. 


The last pages of the 1940 Annual Review contain tables of index numbers 
of employment in the Dominion for the provinces, cities, and industries. 


1/ Detailed indexes for the years 1924-1937 may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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7.- COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS 
mi: INDUSTRIES AND UNITS OF POPULATION. “ae 
i.- Industrial Comparisons For the Dominion. 

) The course of employment in seven of the leading industrial groups, in com- 
parison with that in all industries, is depicted for the years since 1929 in Chart 
lg reproduced from the 1959 annual. In the earlier part of this period, the curve 
for manufacturing was lower than that of general industrial employment; although 
the disparity -in more recent years has diminished, it was not until 1940 that 
activity in manufacturing exceeded the all-—industries level. mployment in trans-— 
portation has also been quieter in the twelve years depicted in the chart; this was 
partly a result of generally unfavourable crop and marketing conditions, and partly 

a result of the widespread depression in business which characterized most of the 
period, Activity in communications has also been below the all-industries level, 
due both to the current situation and to the growing use of mechanical equipment. 

The course of employment in construction, governed to some extent by un- 

employment relief works/in the years since 1931, has been erratic. From a 
particularly low level in 1935, the curve showed a sharply upward trend in 1934, 
thence declining until 1936, when it was considerably below the ali-~-industries 
position. While it rose to some extent in the next three years, the curve for con- 
struction did not reach the general level, and in 1940, with the curtailment of un- 
employment relief works, it declined to a position only slightly above that of 1936; 
this was in spite of substantial improvement in building, in which operations were 
at their highest point since 1931. 

; 


In the -remaining main industrial groups, the level of employment has been 
consistently above the average. This favourable position has been particularly 
marked in mining, but trade and services have also shown 4 progressively better 


situation than any other group except mining. In many years, this has been due in 
part to the impetus given by the tourist trade, although this was not a factor of 
such importance in 1940; in general, it also reflects the growing importance of these 
divisions in the industrial distribution of the population, a development which has 
been revealed in successive censuses. On the whole, the employment figures for 
mining, trade and services not only exert a stabilizing effect upon the general 
volume of employment, but also have an important influence in raising it above the 
level of the manufacturing, construction, transportation and communications in- 


dustries. 


Chart 13 shows the course of employment in the last decade in four large 
divisions of manufacturing, in comparison with that in manufacturing as a whole; ' 
these are lumber, pulp end paper, textile and iron and steel. The proportion that 
the employees reported in these industries constituted of the total number on the 
payrolls of all factories furnishing monthly employment data to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics increased last year to 62 p.c. from 60 p.c. in 1939; the gain was due 
to @ considerable extent to war-time demands for such products. 


j While employment in each of these divisions normally shows distinct seasonal 

. trends. the fluctuations of that character are most violent in lumber mills. Over 
a& period of some years, the curve for the pulp and paper divisions, (which includes 
printing and publishing), has in general approximated more closely to the all- 

- manufectures curve than any of the other three; this group, on the whole, is also 


1/ See footnote on page 4. 
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less subject to seasonal variation thei the lumber, textile or iron and steel in- 
dustry. The factors making for intensified activity in i940 operated with greater 
force upon the last two than upon the lumber and pulp end paper divisions, in which 
the movement, though favourable, were not so steeply upward during the period of 
expansion as those in the textile and iron and steel divisions. The latter appears 
in a particularly favourable position in this eomparison, the more recent indexes 
having reached a level unequalled in any other year; the curve im the last quarter 
of 1940 was also above that for menufacturing as a whole, the first time since the 
early years of the record that such a situation has been indicated. 


e-~ Industrial Comparisons Within the Five Economic Areas, 


Another phase of the situation is illustrated in Chart 44, which depicts for 


_ the years since 1925 the course of employment in manufacturing, transportation and 


trade, in the Dominion as a whole, and in the five economic areas, 


The curves in manufectures are similar in their major movements; the corres- 
pondence is particularly interesting in view of the variations in the industrial 
distribution of the persons engaged in manufacturing from Hast to West, The 
general upswing to 1929 was succeeded by a recession that also was without inter-— 
ruption, until the depression in the Dominion and in four of the five economic 
areas reached its lowest level in 1933; in British Columbia, however, the minimum 
was in 1932. 


From its low point, manufecturing generally showed continuous recovery to 
1937, when the second peak of industrial activity in the last sixteen years was 
indicated, rising again in 1940, and.to the highest position on record. The curves 
for Quebec and Ontario last year were-above the average; in British Columbia, the 
course of employment in manufacturing was close to the mean, while in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces the gurves were lower, particularly that for the latter area. 


The trends of employment in transportation in the various sections of Canadse 
have also displayed a considerable similarjty, although this is not quite so marked 
as in manufacturing. The curves for the Western areas have been persistently 
higher than those of the Dominion as 4 whole, and those for the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebes and Ontario have been generally lower. In 1940, the movement in these areas, 
and in the Prairie Provinces, was upward, while that in British Columbia wes unfawour~ 
able, partly as a result of war time shipping conditions. 


The third part of Chart 14 depicts the sit’ ation in trading establishments. 
A number of factors combine to produce rather greater stability of employment in 
trade than in many other industries, notably the impracticability of temporarily 
suspending operations in stores during « dull period, as is frequently the practice 
in factories which are overstocked. The momentum gained in immediately preceding 
years carried employment in trade to 4 generally higher level in 1930 than in 1929; 
this was one of a very few industries to show such a condition.. However, commencing 
With 1931, there was a slackening, which extended into 19335. Since then, the curve 
in trade has shown an almost continuously favourable movement in all five economic 
areas, resulting during 1940 in the highest level of employment yet recorded. 


Since,1928, the curves of employment in trading establishments in Quebec ana 
Ontario have been Consistently above that for Sanade as a whole, a favourable 
position which was mainteined during 1940. Since 1957, this has also been true for 
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British Columbia, whose 1940 curve practically coincided with that for the Dominion. 
In the period since 1928, the index of employment in trade in the Prairie Area has 
been lower than that for any other part of the Dominion, the disparity gradually 
increasing; in the main, this reflects the unsatisfactory agricultural and marketing 
conditions of recent years, together with the essocieted, slower growth in the 
general population of the Prairies than in other sections of the Dominion. It may 
also be pointed out thet Quebec, whose curve of employment in trade has usually 


been highest, has shown population increases exceeding those indicated in any other 
part of Canada. 


5. Comparison of the Course of Employment in the Five Economic Areas 
__&nd_in_the Dominion. 
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The course of employment since 1923 in the five economic areas, in relation 
to that in Canada es a whole, iS depicted in Chart 15. This shows that employment 
conditions in the different parts of the Dominion in pest years have responded in 
much the same degree to the general factors governing business. The deviations 
that are apparent are mainly due to the varying industrial distribution existing 
in the different areas. For example, in British Columbie, where the general curve 
over a lengthy period was below the average, mining and logging are more-than- 
ordinariiy important in providing employment for the industrial workers, and in 
these two industries the provincial indexes have recently been below the correspond- 
ing Dominion figures. The depressing effect of many unsatisfactory crop and 
marketing years since 1929 is reflected in the lowered position of the curve for 
the Prairie Provinces, while the fact that indwtrialization in that area has not 
advanced to the same extent as in the other provinces has made it inevitable that 
industriel employment: in 1940 would show a rate of expansion below the average. 


4,- Comparisons of the Trends in Leading Cities and the Provinces in 
__. Which They are Situated. _ 
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Chart 16 shows the movements of employment in the leading cities and the 
provinces in which they are situated; for Winnipeg, the comparison has been made 
with the Prairie curve, since data have been separately tabulated for Manitoba only 
Since 1937. 


The heavy weighting of Montreal industries in the total Quebec figures 
resulted in a close correspondence in the curves fer the city and province during 
many years. However, since 1953 this similarity has diminished, partly because 
employment in manufacturing and certain other industries has in this period been 
relatively quieter in Montreal; in more recent years, work on unemployment relief 
projects has also been a greater factor in raising the provincial than the Montreal 
level, there being, in general, a tendency for projects of this nature to be 
situated away from the cities. During 1940, however, employment in the Metropolis 
showed a gain larger than that of the Province, but this was not sufficient to 
overcome the lag of preceding years, so that the city curve continued considerably 
below the provincial level. 


In Qubec City, the curve more or less paralleled that for the province over 
a lengthy period, although it lad a higher position. About 1955, the lines con- 
verged, and from then on the city curve has been below that for the province. In 
1940, however, the general movements of the two curves were similar, and that for 
the city was only slightly below the provincial curve, 
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As would be expected, there is a generally greater correspondence between 
the Ontario and the Toronto curves than is shown by those for other centres whose 
data are segregated; but nevertheless there has been relatively little uniformity 
in the movements of employment in the province and the city, and the periods in 
which the Toronto curve parallels that of Ontaric ure much shorter than the periods 
in which the curves for Montreal and Quebec are parallel. In this regard, it may 
be noted that the persons on the payrolls of the co-operating Montreel establish- 
ments constituted in 1940, nearly 49 p.c. of the total number of employees reported 
by firms in Quebec, while in Toronto the proportion was not quite 31 p.c., a dis- 
crepancy of very considerable importance in determining the influence that these 
cities exert upon the general movements within the provinces to which they belong. 


In Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton, the level of industrial employment in 
recent years has been below that of Ontario as a whole; this situation continued 
in 1940, despite the concentration of a considerable proportion of the heavy in- 
dustries in the larger centres. As stated in the Quebec comparisons, this dis- 
parity has been due in the past partly to the policy regarding unemployment relief 
works, which are usually situated at a distance from the larger centres of pop- 
ulation, The aby ag for employment in the leading mumicipalities to be below 
the provincial levels+/also noted in a preceding paragraph, has similarly operated 
in Ontario to the disadvantage of the cities above-named. In Windsor, (whose curve 
cannot easily be depicted with those of the other centres), the expansion was,. how- 
ever, decidedly greater, and the curve decidedly higher, than in either the province 
or the remaining mumicipalities for which data are segregated. 


The comparison for Winnipeg has to be made with the curve for the Prairie 
Provinces, the Manitoba figures being available only since 1937. Practically 
throughout the period depicted in Chart 16, employment in Winnipeg has been lower 
than in the Prairies as a unit, while in 1938, 1939 and 1940, it was also below 
the level for Manitoba. From 1953 to date, the curves for Winnipeg and the Prairie 
Provinces have been almost parallels; in 1940, the improvement in the former was 


rather greater than in the latter, but not sufficiently so to raise the city curve 
to the level of the Prairie area. 


Some 403 p.c. of the total number employed by the British Columbia firms 
co-operating in the monthly surveys of employment in 1940 belonged to Vancouver. 
Despite this large proportion, there have in many years been considerable 
variations in the course of employment in that city and the province. Since 1930, 
the level in Vancouver has, except in 1934 and 1955, been above that in the province, 
a disparity which showed a moderate increase in 1940. This no doubt partly reflects 
what in recent years has been a more advantageous industrial distribution in the 
city; as already pointed out, employment in logging and mining in british Columbia 
has tended for some time to be below the provincial average, and these industries 
affect the situation in Vancouver only in a general way. Again, manufacturing in 
that city has since 1935 been relatively more active than in other parts of 
British Columbia, a favourable position which was strengthened in the year under 


review. 
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1/ See also the introduction to the section "Employment by Cities." 
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8. THE RATIO BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS INCLUDED IN THE CURRENT 
SURVEYS OF EMPLOYMENT AND THE TOTAL POPULATION FIGURES. 


A comparison of the numbers on the staffs of the firms co-operating in the 
Canadian monthly surveys of employment with the figures of population, shows the 
extent to which the former are generally representative of employment conditions 
among the total industrial wage-earners, and consequently, of conditions among the 
general population. The influence of the war in producing a greater-than-nornal 
transfer of persons from other gainful occupations to the wage-earning class is also 
indicated in these comparisons, which show that recently the employment afforded by 
leatting industrial establishments has increased more rapidly than the general 
population. A continued growth in this proportion may be anticipated in succeeding 
months, as the war effort gains momentum, and more and more men and women are divert— 
ed from their usual occupations to employment in industrial production. 


Comparisons With 1931 Census Data. 


The following, from the 1939 Annual Review, discusses the extent to which the 
monthly surveys of employment were representative of conditions among the general 
populetion when the latest census was taken; in succeeding pages are also given 
comparisons with the preliminary results of the National Registration of persons 
aged 16 and over, taken in August, 1940. 


According to the 1931 Decennial Census, the population in that year numbered 
10,376,000, of vhom 2,100,139 were wage-earners at work at the census date (June 1), 
a percentage of 20.2. These aggregates, and the proportion included wage-earners in 
agriculture, domestic and professional service (notably edustion and government 
service), and a number of other classes not covered in the employment surveys; men 
and women employed in the industries coming within the purview of these surveys num ber— 
ed about 1,369,000, or 13.2 p.c» of the total population. At the Census date, the 
persons on the payrolls of the firms whose statistics were included in the monthly 
employment reviews constituted 9.1 p.c. of the totaz population, This compares with 
the above-stated, theoretically - possible coverage of 15.2 poc.; actually, such a 
coverage would require the taking of a monthly census, and even were it necessary or 
desirable, would be impossible of achievement within the time limit of a month. The 
current employment surveys are, in the main, restricted to statistics from employers 
ordinarily having fifteen persons or more on their payrolls. There are, however, 
some exceptions ~- where the unit of production is usually smell, for example, or to 
complete the record for certain establishments. This limitation excludes a very large 
number of small establ ishments!/ employing in the aggregate a considerable number of 
persons, while there are many other reasons making it impracticable, within a short 
period of time and at a moderate cost, to obtain anything like a complete coverage. 
Notabl<« among these causes are the great distances in the Dominion, and the fact that 
at certain periods of the year the only postal facilities in some parts of the country 
are the air meils. 
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ufacturing establishments furnishing current statistics on 
only 23,9 p.c. of the number reporting to the Annuel Census 

however, constituted 85.5 p.c. of the totel 

the latest data available when this review 


1/ Thus the number of man 
employment in 1958 was 
of Manufactures; their employees, 
number reported in the 1958 Census, 
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While a substantially higher level of industrial activity prevailed in 
1940 than in 1931, and there has also been an important growth in the number of co- 
operating businesses, the general population has gained substantially in the last 
nine years. The advance in the first of these factors is reflected in an increase 
of 21.2 p.c. in the index of employment for 1940 over that for 1931, accompanied by 
a@ rise of some 14 p.c. in the population aged 16 years and over... 


As a result of these factors, the proportion of the registered population 
aged 16 years and over, included in the Aug. 1, 1940, survey of employment, was 
16.4 p.c., compered with 13.7 poC. of the population of the same ages enumerated 
at the Census date in 1931, When industrial activity was at its last year's peak, 
{at Nov. 1), 174 ten and women in each 1,000 registered, adult population belonged 
to the working forces of the industrial establishments furnishing monthly returns 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; when employment was at its 1940 low, at Apr.l, 
139 per 1,000 of the adult populetion were working for these firms. If the com- 
parison is made to include the employees of financial institutions (for which data 
are not available for 1931), the proportion at Nov. 1, 1940, was 181, and at Apr. 1, 
147 per 1,000. 


A comparison 1/of the monthly employment data for June 1, 1931, with the 
Decennial Census figures of total wage earners at work at June 1, 1981, in the in- 
dustries covered by these surveys, showed that geographically, the samples on which 
the indexes were based were fairly wiform in size; the following are the percent-- 
ages that the number of persons on the payrolls of the co operating firms const{ tuted 
of: the total number of wage earners enumerated in the comparable industrial groups 
in the five economic areas at the Census date:.- Maritimes, 65.63; Quebec, 68.7; 
Ontario, 70.9; Prairies, 66.8; British Columbia, 64.7; Canada, 68.7% Thus the 
variation from the Dominion proportion ranged from 2.2 points above in Ontario, to 
four points below in British Columbia, 


These discrepancies were largely the result of the varying industrial dis. 
tribution of the wage-earning population from East to West, a factor which is also 
responsible to 4a considerable extent for the variation in the proportion that the 
workers on the payrolls of the co-operating firms constitute. of the totel population 
in the various economic areas. The great distances between Ottawa and points in 
British.Columbia tend in practice to lower the possible coverage of firms in that 
province, in a monthly survey completed about four weeks after the date to which it 
refers. The relatively low proportions in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces alsa 
reflect the fact:that the size of the industriel unit */ in those two areas is 
generally below the average for the Dominion, or for any of the remaining provinces. 
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1/The industrial and geographical distribution of the workers included in the monthly 
surveys of employment, in comparison with the industrial and geographical diatri- 
bution of all workers enumerated in the Decennial Census of June 1, 1931, is dis- 
cussed in &@ memorandum which may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 


& ii to the 1958 Census of Manufactures, the number of employees in 
© heron pelea averaged 14.8 in the Maritime Provinces, and 15.6 in 
the Prairies, while the figures for the other provinces were as follows:-— Quebec, 
24.8; Ontario, 31.5; British Columbia, 23.6,and Canada, 25.50 Similar figures are 
not available for other industries, but, with the exception of coal-mining, and to 
a lesser degree, of logging, it is probable that there would be somewhat similar 


differences in the non manufacturing classes. 
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The following table contains the populations and the proportions as at June 
1, 1931, together with those based on the preliminary results of the National 
Registration, teken in August, 1940. ‘The 195] compzirisons are given to show the 
situation existing when figures of the industrial distribution of the population were 
last available; similar information obtained in the Netional Registration will be 
available at a later date. 


Between 1931 and 1940 the population aged 16 end over has shown increases vary- 
ing in size from 3.4 p.c. in Saskatchewan to 20.1 p.c. in Quebec, there being a 
growth of 14.3 p.c. in the figures for the Dominion as a whole. In the same period, 
the proportion of the total population 16 years and over covered in the monthly survey 
of employment has increased by 19.9 p.c. Thus the current statistics on this subject 
are not only maintaining, but are increasing the extent to which they are represent~ 
ative of general conditions of employment, by progressing with changes in both the 
industrial and the general population. The ability so to advance is an important 
factor in the prevention of a bias in the monthly index numbers of employment. It is 
also to be remembered that conditions generated by the war must tend to increase more 
rapidly the staffs of the larger establishments than those of the smaller businesses, 


whose forces, on the other hand, are probably not so subject to drastic curtailment in 
times of depression. The fact that the monthly survey of employment teke in most 
firms having fifteen or mare employees, however, ensures that the smaller eas well as 
the larger establishments are duly represented in the current statistics. This again 
is important in the prevention of a bias. . 


9.-COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING AND 
ON STEAM RATLWAYS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States,’ as in Caneda, statistics of employment ere furnished 
monthly by leading industrial establishments. The scope of the enquiries, the 
statistical methods followed and the basic periods used for the indexes in the two 
countries differ, while there are also important differences between the two in- 
dustrial classifications and groupings. Again, the Canadian surveys, in asking firms 
for information respecting their salaried employees as well as their wage-earners, 
probably include a greater proportion of the total number on the’ payrolls of the co-~ 


operating establishments than is the case in the States. However, the indefinite 
neture of these terms as commonly used makes extremely difficult any distinction 
between the two classes in so meny cases thet no eveluation of this factor is 
possible. These fundamental differences in the surveys prohibit comparisons of the 
trends in the United States and Usnade in a number of industries. Nevertheless, 
enough correspondence exists between the figures for manufecturing and steam reil~ 
ways in the two countries to permit comparisons of some interest and significance to 
be made in these important classes. 


i. arn” MEN UFACTURING v 


The base period used in calculating the Canadian employment indexes is the 
1926 averege, while the Americen manufacturing indexes are calculated on the average 
for the three years, 1925-25, es 100. Accordingly, the latter have been converted 
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1/ The American material used in this enalysis is taken from "The Monthly Labor 
Review" issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Weshington, and from the 
monthly press releases on employment from the same source. 
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to the 1926 base as 100, to facilitate comparison of the Canadian and American data. 
In this regard, it should be noted that, on the 1923-25 average as 100, the 1926 
figure for the States was 101.7; the conversion to the latter therefore slightly 
lowers the indexes as published by the Bureeu of Labor Statistics. On the whole, 
employment in factories in the United States does not ordinarily shew such pro- 
nounced fluctuations of a wholly seasonal character es normally occur in Canada, so 


‘that their crude and seasonally-adjusted curves, depicted in Chart 17, correspond 
‘more closely then do the Canadian crude and corrected curves, shown in the same 


chart. The adjustment in the indexes for both countries has been made by the link- 
relative method, on the experience of the years, 1929-1937. 


_A brief review of the movements in recent years shows that employment in 
American factories declined sharply and uninterruptedly from 1929 to the summer of 
1932, while in Canada the retrogressive movement, though not quite so pronounced, 


continued into 1935, when the average was below that of the preceding year. In the 


former country, the period of curtailment reduced the index (on 1926=100) from 
104.2 in 1929 to 65.2 in 1932, a loss of over 37 p.c.e In Ganada,1 the decline in 
employment between 1929 and the year of greatest depression (1933) was 31.4 p.c. 


The revival. dating in the United States from 1932 and in the Dominion from 
1933 carried employment to successively higher levels until 1937; the upwerd move- 
ment in the former, like the depression that preceded it, was, however, more pro~ 
nounced than in the Dominion, The American annual average index advanced from 
65.2 in 1932 to 106.8 in 1937, or by 41.6 points, while the Canadian index rose by 
34.1 points between 1933 and 1937. It is also of interest to note that activity 


n the States i en 
in manufacturing/in the latter year was greater than in 1929, the almost tradition- 
al boom-year; in the Dominion, however, the number employed in manufacturing in 1937 
was not equal to that of 1929. 


The recession of 1938 lowered employment in both countries, but here again, 
the reaction in the United States was decidedly more violent -than that in Canada, 
where the average index declined by little more than three per cent during the year, 
compared with a falling-off of over 17 p.c. in the American figure. Putting it in 
another way, the 1938 index in the Dominion approximated that for 1928, a year in 
which business generally was regarded as good, while the index for the United States 
was lower than in 1935, when employment was slightly more then helfway in its climb 
from the 1932 low. In 1939, employment in each country gained considerably during 
the twelve months, although the improvement in Canada was rather greater than in the 
United States. This difference in the rate of industrial acceleration continued 
during 1940, becoming, indeed, more marked. Thus, the American all manufacturing 
index increased by 9.1 p.c. from January to November of last year, while the 
Cenadien figure advanced by 22.5 p.c.; the average for the United States in the first 
eleven months was 7-1 p.c. higher than in 1939, while the Canadian average for the 
same period of 1940 was 16.8 p.c. above that for the months, January-November in the 
preceding year. In the dureble goods ciass, the American index was 15.6 p.c. higher 
than in 1939, while that for the non—-durable goods was only 0.4 p.c. higher. In the 
Dominion, the former group advanced by 24.9 p.c. and the latter by 11.8 p.c. in 


1940 over 1939. 


SE Te Se a A a ae re ae ee ee ——- = 


1/ For the comparisons made in this study of conditions in the two countries,the 
figures of employment in electric light and power have been eliminated from the 
Canadien index for generel manufacturing, to increase comparability with the 
American figures. Eventually, this step will also be taken in respect of the 
various manufecturing indexes for the provinces end cities, in conformity with the 
practice now also in force im the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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These comparisons of the course of employment in manufacturing over a number 
of years in Canada and the United States indicate that, in spite of the generally 
larger seasonal fluctuations in the Dominion, there is on the whole a relatively 
greater stability of employment in our factories than in those acrgéss the Border. 
To some slight extent, this may be due to the inclusion of a higher proportion of 
salaried workers in the Canadian figures; presumably the employment of this class, 
on the whole, varies less than that of factory operatives, but it does not seem 
likely that this factor can contribute to the discrepency sufficiently to offset 


the decidedly greater degree of seasonality to which Canadian manufacturing as a 
whole is subject. 


The smaller size of the average unit of production included in the Dominion 
surveys may tend in some degree to minimize the ups and downs of employment. The 
latest available data respecting the number employed in the American factories 
furnishing current data to the Bureau of Labor Statistics are for November, 1938, 
when the average staff was not quite 167. In the same month, the average number 
on the payrolls of the manufacturing establishments reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was 89, an average that rose to 101.6 in 1940. 


Associated to some extent with this variation in size of establishment, are 
probable differences in industrial distritution of the workers on the forces of 
the plants co-operating in the surveys of employment made in Canada and the United 
States. The monthly reports issued in the latter do not contain information by 
which this last factor: can be measured. However, according to the 1937 Biennial 
Census of Manufactures ,1/ to whose levels the American indexes are adjusted, those 
employed in the non-durable goods industries constituted some 53.5 p.c., and those 
in the durable goods divisions, about 46.5 p.c. of the total number of workers 
covered in the +937 Census. In the same year, the Canadian surveys of employment 
showed a greater proportion in the former class (57.9 p.c.), while the manufacture 
of durable goods provided work for only 42.1 p.c. of the total employees on the 
staffs of the co-operating establishments. In 1940, our proportions had slightly 
altered, to 56.9 in the non-durable and 43.1 p.c. in the durable goods classes; it 
is also probable that the proportions of American factory workers will likewise 
have varied to some extent from those of 1937, and in the same directions. The 
differences in the industrial distribution of persons employed in manufecturing 
are important in their effect upon the fluctuations in the index, since factories 
engaged in the production of goods for immediate consumption may ordinarily enjoy a 
greater stability in employment than those manufacturing durable goods; this factor 
therefore probably tends to stabilize the general curve of employment in manufectur- 


ing in the Dominion. 


‘Chart 18 traces for the last three years the course of employment in factories 
turning out durable and non-durable goods in Canada and the United States. Eaploy- 
ment in the latter class in both countries has usually been at a level much higher 
in relation to the basic average of 1926 than that in the production of durable 
goods, but the influence of the war has considerably minimized the differences between 
the two Canadian and the two American curves; in recent months, indeed, the latter 
have crossed,with relatively greater activity in the production of durable goods. The 
chart also shows that employment in both classes has showm a4 much more rapid ecceler- 
ation in the Dominion than in the States, the increase in the durable goods class 


in this country being particularly marked. 


ee 
———$—————————— 
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1/ U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Census of Manufactures: 1937 ~ Summary by Industries, 
issued May 11, 1939. 
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A comparison of the index numbers for the durable goods industries shows that 
their movements in both countries in 1939 were_decidedly favourable, the increases 
from the beginning to the end of the year, indeed, being similar. In the United 
States, the growth from.January 15 to December 15 was 21.5 p.c., while from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1 the Canadian index rose by 20.9 p.c. The American advance, however, left 
employment in the production of durable goods at a point nearly 17 p.c. below the 
1937 high average; in the Dominion, the 1959 figure was also lower than that for 
1937, but the falling-off was considerably smaller, at 507 poCe In 1940, the trends 
were definitely upward, but where there was an advance of 153 p.c. in the period 
January ~ November, in the Americen figures, there was an increase of 35.1 p.c. in 
Ganada during the same months. 


The range of employment in the production of nondurable goods is,for obvious 
reasons, usually smaller than that for durable goods, in both Canadian or American 
factories, and the general fluctuations in this country in recent years have not been 
so pronounced as in the States. Thus, between 19356 and 1937 an advance of 5.4 p.c. 
in the latter was accompanied by a gain of 6.8 p.c. in Canada; the loss in the 1938 
recession amounted to 10.4 p.c. in American plants, but only to 1.9 p.c. in Canadian 
factories. 


In 1939, the employment in the non-durable groups resumed its generally up- 
ward course in both countries, there being, as compared with 1938, a gain of 4.5 p.c. 
in the States, and of 2.5 p.c. in this country; where the Canadian index, however, | 
was slightly higher in 1939 than in 1957, that for the factories co-operating with 
the American Bureau of Labor Statistics was 6.5 p.c. lower. In the first eleven 
months of 1940, employment on the average in the non-durable goods industries in the 
States was practically unchanged, while that in Canada was 11.9 p.c. higher than in 
the preceding year. 


2o~- STEAM RAILWAYS. 

Chart 19 shows the fluctuations of employment on steam railways in Canada and 
the United States; the American statistics used are those collected from Class eA 
railroads by the United States Interstate Commerce Commission; these data have been 
recalculated from 1923-25 as 100, on the 1926 average as 100, for comparison with 
the Canadian figures, which include the total number employed on the Canadian rail~ 
ways co-operating in the monthly employment surveys, irrespective of the industry to 
which they belong, 


From 1923 to 1926, activity on the American lines was at a relatively higher 
Level than in Canada, but a difference in the trends of employment from the latter 
yearcsto 1928 brought about a reversal of this position. In 1929, little change was 
indicated in either country, while from then until 1935 employment showed successive 
and pronounced declines, from which there has been relatively slight recovery in 
either Canada or the States; this is in contrast with the advances in automotive 
transportation. Since 1926, however, employment on the Dominion railways has main-~- 
tained its position at a higher level than that on the American roads. 


The 1938 recession brought employment in these industries in the States to a 
point rather below the previous minimum of 1933. There was also a falling-off on 
the Canadian lines in 1938, but this was not so pronounced, and the index at 72.4, 
approximated that of 1935. In 1939, improvement was indicated in railway employment 
in both Countries, the gain in the States being slightly greater than in Canada,while 
in 1940 this situation was reversedy employment in Canada advancing to a greater 
extent than in the States. The American index rose from 55.4 in 1939, to 57.6 in 
the first eleven months of 1940, accompanied by an increase in the Canadian index | 
from 75.7 in the former, to 78.0 in the latter year. This was the highest figure 
since 195l1,while the index of railway employment in the States was lower than in 
1936 or 19357 and also lower than in 19352 and preceding years. ~ 


-_ 
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10. - PROPORTIONS OF GATNFULLY OCCUPIED IN THE TOTAL 
2 POPULATIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The procurement of the man-power essential to the effective prosecution 
of the war is at present a matter of major importance in the countries immediately 
involved in the struggle, and only less so to the neutrals with vital interest in 
its outcome; the recruitment of labour is a problem of especial concern in the 
democratic countries, where the preservation of the standard of living and the 
protection of adolescents and of women workers has in the past taken precedence 
over the production of the instruments of destruction. The expansion of the war 
effort in the Dominion will make demands upon reserves of labour which hitherto 
have scarcely been tapped, and the mobilization of this essential man-power is 
receiving considerable attention. A comparison of the proportions of the gain- 
fully occupied in Canada and other countries may therefore now be timely, in view 
of the public interest in the matter. 


The material upon which the first part of this review is based is taken 
mainly from an article entitled "Comparison of The Gainfully Occupied Population 
by Sex and Age, in the Various Countries of the World", which appeared in the 
May, 1940, issue of the International Labour Review; and the statistics used in 
the second part are taken from the 1940 "Year Book of Labour Statistics", also 
igsued by the International Labour Office, and from the records of the Canadian 
Decennial Gensus and the Annual Census of Industry taken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


1. — Proportions of Gainfully Occupied 

___---in_Various Countries. 

The international comparisons are gubject to qualifications arising from 

differences in the definitions used in taking the general censuses for the various 
countries. However, on the whole, the statistics used include as gainfully 
occupied all persons reported as remuneratively occupied, including employers, 
those working independently (ices, "On their owm account"), employees and also the 
unemployed, and, so far as the basic data permit, the unpaid family workers. Those 
in the last class are found principally in agriculture, and to some extent in 
trade. 


Part A of the table on the next page gives the percentages gainfully 
occupied, by sex and age groups, in a number of countries, arranged to show the 
labour supply in the British Empire, in neutral, occupied and enemy territories. 
The figures are those obtained in the most recent censuses whoge results have been 


published, and usually refer to 1930 or 1931. 


The article in the International Labour Review points out that there are 
large and important differences in the percentages of males and females gainfully 
occupied in the various countries considered. The proportion of males varies 
roughly between one-half and two-thirds, while that of females varies from about 
one-tenth to one-half, in the great majority of cases being less than one-third. 
The percentage gainfully occupied is affected by the proportion of children in the 
population, so that, in general, there is a tendency for countries with a high 
birthrate and a large proportion of children under 15 years of age to have lower 
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A.~ Table Prepared by the International Labour Office Showing Percentages Gainfully Occupied 
by Sex and Age Groups, in 16 Countries. ; 


| Percentage ga area) Ly occupied 


ne eee Nanna mT a TERT MDNR AMATI RADII FN eh ay 


Country wa 1 6.6 ¥ ve (mati, @=8 Both Sexes 
Ia 
15-19 20th _08BE ——motar?/ | 5-19 aos over _otai!/ | 15-19 20-64 _—“bver”_gota/ 
Great Britain 88.32/ 96.72/ 47.9 69.0 bern sage > Bee oe ae 02.58/ 25.3 pie 
‘ 5.9 55.7 60.8 25.5 20.0 6.2 = . ; é m 

ad tosis 30.8 37.0 57-0 66.5 47.0 24.7 12.2 19.3 b4.1 61.4 34.6 we 

s 47.8 22 58.3 61.3 26.6 26.1 8.0 17.7 37.2 ee 9.8 
as mS ol mic 49.8 66.1 63.4 38.5 11.0 28.7 73.1 66.4 28.3 7.1 
Switzerland 73,2/ 96.1 62.5 68.0 61.72/ 368 16.4 29.0 70.02/ 65.0, 36.0 47.8 
Es thonia 67.4 g4.22/ 63.62/ 68.0 61.2 68.02/ 30.82/ 51.3 64. 80.22/ 43.62/ m 
Japan 78.5 95.3 63.0 58.8 61.8 49.9 8.6 3.0 70. 72.9 Siet 0 
t 82. 4.52/ 59.42/ 68.92/ 58.2 49.00/ os. 52)? ~ 372 70.4 71.02/ 38.92/ 52.4 
Selim 30.02/ 31.551 eae 68.8 56.0e/  30.u2/. 11.0 24.3 68.22/ 62.62/ 26.4 46.3 
Netherlands 78.22/ 95.0 42.6 61.3 ce Cae Bs 725 19.2 65.92/ 59.1 24.3 40.1 
Norway 76.72/ 95.52/ 53.12/ 62.0 5.42/ 39,22/ 17.72/ 29.9 76.12/ = 65.82/ 33.22/45 
Czechoslovakia 62.2 94. rates ote 3.6 39.5 16.9 30.5 72-9 65.7 33.0 47.5 
Demark 71.12/ 95. 72/ 17 64.3 80.02/ 31.72/ 8.1 26.9 75-62/ 62.62/ 23.5 45.2 
Germany 8.12/ 92.7 29.7 65.5 63.72/ 4 Ph, Op 34.2 1) OS +4 ay 20.7 49.4 
Italy 88.2 96.3 72.6 63.6 44.0 23.2 8.9 24.0 66.1 58.1 39.3 43.2 


1/ All ages, including those under 15. 
2/ Partly estimated. 


B. nabie>/ Showing the Total Population and the Gainfully Occupied 


P. tion by Sex in Certain Countries. 
(In Thousands) 


| Males | Females 9 = oy it) BLT 


Count i Total Percentage Total Percentage Total Percentage 
af | Census Population Gainfuily | Population Gainfully Population Gainfully 
(in thousands) Oceupied (in thousands) Occupied (in thousands) Occupied 

Great Britain 1931 21,459 69.0 1337 26.9 44, 795 47.0 
Canada 1931 5,367 60.8 996 13.3 10, 363 7-9 
Australia 3 1933 3,367 66.5 3,263 19.3 6,630 305 
Hew Zealand 4/ 1936 756 6761 BB5 19.0 1,491 43, 

India 1931 181, 829 55.8 171,009 27.7 352, 838 42.2 
United States 1930 62,137 61.3 60,638 1757 122,775 9.8 
Sweden 1930 3,021 66.1 3,121 28.7 6, 142 Tel 
Switzerland 1930 1,958 68.0 2,108 29.0 »066 47.8 
Japan 1930 32,390 58.8 32,060 33.0 64,450 46.0 
France 1931 19,912 68.9 21,317 37-1 41, 228 2.4 
Belgiun 1930 ,007 68.8 4,085 24.3 8,092 3 
Netherlands 1930 3,943 61.3 3,993 19.2 7,936 40.1 
Norway 1930 1,372 62.0 i 22.0 2,81 41.5 
Czechoslovakia 1930 7,143 pes 7,586 30.5 14, 730 47.5 
Denmark 1930 0736 3 1,814 26.9 3,551 45.2 
Poland 1931 15,428 58.5 16,488 36.3 31,916 47.0 
Rumania 1930 8,871 64.8 9,182 52.2 18,053 4 
Austria 1934 3,248 64.7 3,512 30.5 6,760 9 
Germany 2/ 1933 31,764 65.5 33,598 34.2 65,362 49.4 
Italy 1936 20,595 63.6 21, 850 24.0 eS - 43.2 


1/ Taken from the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, 1esued by the International Labour Office. The figures are those obtained at 
censuses taken in the warious countries in the years from 1930 to 1936. 


2/ Not including the Saar, whose total population in 1935 was 810,987. Of these,326,036 or 44 p.c. were gainfully occupied. 
3/ Excluding Aboriginals. 


4/ Excluding Maoris. 
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proportions of gainfully occupied, than in the case in those countries where a 
larger proportion of the population belongs in the working ages. 


In general, all the countries of "new settlement" have low proportions 
of females gainfully occupied. These countries include Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the Union of South Africa and a number of Spanish- 
American countries. However, certain countries which cannot be defined as of "new 
settlement", also report low rates of gainfully occupied women, notably the 
Netherlands. The highest proportions of gainfully occupied women are generally 
in Europe, particularly among the countries where agriculture predominates. In 
considering the proportions given in the first table on the preceding page, however, 
it must again be emphasized that the comparisons may be affected by differences in 
definition; this qualification applies particularly in the case of agricultural 
workers. Thus, in some cases, a woman engaged in helping her farmer husband in the 
fields would be returned as gainfully occupied, but in some cages she would not be 
so regarded. 


It is interesting to note from this table, that the proportion of gain- 
fully occupied males in the age groups 20-64, is very high, and is strikingly 
consistent, 19 out of every 20 men in this age group being so classified. The age 
group, 15-19, also shows a tendency towards a high proportion at work, but here 
the tendency is distinctly less pronounced and there are differences between 
countries. The proportion at work in this age group is, of course, affected by 
the demand for higher education on the part of those between 15 and 20, and may 
‘also be affected to some extent by conditions of depression around the years, 19350- 
31, when most of the censuses were taken. The proportion of gainfully occupied in 
this age group ranged from 47.8 p.c. in the United States and 59.3 p.c. in Canada, 
to 88.3 pec. in Great Britain; these figures constitute about one half, three- 
fifths and nine-tenths of the proportions in the age group, 20-64. 


. The countries fall roughly into three groups; those with low proportions, 
ranging from 47 to 71 p.c., including the United States and Canada; those with 
medium proportions, varying from 77 to 82 p.c., including Norway, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Japan, Belgium, Australia, Czechoslovakia, Sweden and France, while 
those with a high proportion (over 86 PeCo) include Germany, Italy and Great 


Britain. 


These figures for the younger workers reflect particularly the prevailing, 
standard ages for leaving school and entering industry. Where children on an 
average attend school up to the age of 16, or do not enter industry until after that 
age, relatively small proportions of adolescents are employed. In the United 
States, for example, the percentage gainfully occupied rises from 9.2 p.c. at age 
of 14, to 16.3 pec. at 1d, 32.7 pce at 16, 49.9 p.ce at 17 and 70.7 p.c. for those 
aged 18 and 19. In Canadal/, the young persons gainfully occupied constituted 10.9 
p.c. of those aged 14; 25.6 pec. of thoge of 15; 46.8 p.c. of those aged 16; 65.3 
p.c. of those aged 17; 77.0 poce of those aged 18, and 85.5 p.c. of those aged 19. 
These proportions are in marked contrast with those in Great Britain, where 65.3 
pec. were already at work at 14 and 15, 88.5Pat°16-17, and 93.3 p.c. at 18-20. 

In Czechoslovakia, where detailed data by age are available, the pgoportion at 
work at 14 was 50.3 pec», rising to 72Pat 15, 79.3Pat 16, and 86.3*at 19. 


eo 


1/ Census Monograph No. 11 "Unemployment", page 198. 
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The striking feature of the table, so far as the females are concerned, 
is that the percentages are higher for the age group, 15-19, than for the group, 
20-64; this is true for all the countries shown except Estonia. The reason for 
the high proportion employed under 20 is that young unmarried women seek gainful 
employment before marriage, afterwards withdrawing. The proportion gainfully 
occupied in the age group, 15-19, varies from 25.5 p.c. in Canada and 26.6 poc. 
in the United States, to 75 p.c. in Great Britain and Norway, and 80 p.c. in 
Denmark, where the figure ig, however, based upon an estimate. In general, a 
smaller proportion of girls is reported as gainfully occupied than of boys in the 
game age group. 


The countries fall into four groups; the first, including Canada and the 
United States, have proportions of less than 30 p.c. of gainfully occupied females, 
aged 15-19; the second, including Australia and Italy, report about 45 p.ce; the 
third, including most of the countries, have percentages between 54 and 64, and 
the fourth, including Great Britain, Norway and Denmark, have proportions of over 
75 po.c. The three countries with the highest proportion of gainfully occupied 
boys in the same age groups, viz., Germany, Italy and Great Britain - show wide 
differences in the proportion of girls gainfully occupied, Great Britain having 
three~quarters, Germany between three-fifths and two-thirds, and Italy less than 
one-half. The proportion in the last-named is perhaps reduced by a large pro- 
portion of early marriages in Italy. . 


In the age group, 20-64, the proportions of gainfully occupied females 
vary from 20 to 68 p.c.3 most. countries fall in the range between <0 and 40. In 
Canada, the United States and Australia, the proportions are very low, between 
20 and 26 p.c., and in the game range are Italy and the Netherlands. The pro- 
portion in Great Britain was 31.9 p.c.l/ The countries having proportions of 
over 40 p.c. of gainfully occupied women in this age group include Germany, France, 
Japan and Estonia; the proportion in Germany is 44.1 p.c. and in France, 49.2 pC. 


Females over the age of 65 gainfully occupied are relatively few, the 
proportions varying from 6.2 p.c. in Canada to 30.8 p.c. in Estonia. Except for 
France and Estonia, the percentages range over only 15 points, from six to 19 p.c. 
Sig countries had less than 10 p.c. of the older women in gainful occupations; 
including Canada, the United States, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

The International Labour Review points out that the average percentage 
among the gainfully occupied of both sexes and at all ages in the various countries 
is a weighted average of very dissimilar percentages; since the percentage gain- 
fully occupied for the age group, 20-64, for males is everywhere substantially the 
game, the average for all ages in any country in a sense reflects the net effect 
of the lower percentages in other sex and age groups in lowering this figure. 


The different countries show considerable differences in the sex and 
age position of the population. In connection with the normal and the possible 
reservoirs of labour, the differences that matter most are those in the proportion 
of children under 15, who are practically excluded from the gainfully occupied. 
This proportion varies, for example, from 22.9 p.c. in France, to 36.7 p.c. in 
Japan. To some extent also, differences in the proportion of persons of 65 and 


ee Ee 


1/ Partly estimated. 
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over have an important effect upon the general average. Thus in France, 14 p.c. of 
the population wes over 60 years, as compared with 7.4 p.c. in Japan. The effect 
of these differences in sex and age composition may be seen by comparing the figure 
of 52.4 pec. gainfully oecupied in France with thet of 45.5 p.ce which the figure 
would have been had the age and sex composition of France been that of Japan, 


The effect of differences in age composition on the average percentage 
gainfully occupied has been eliminated by the International Labour Office by the 
method of standardising rates. The following table shows the standardised 
percentages of gainfully occupied in certain countries, indicating the proportions 
which would be gainfully occupied in each country, had sex and age distribution 


Table Published!/by the International Labour Office Showing _ 


Crude and Standardised Percentages of Population 
Gainfully Occupied, in 16 Countries. 


Gainfully Occuvied 


Country 
Standardised Crude Difference 
Percentage 2/ Percentage (Standard - Crude) 
Great Britain 47.0 47.0 0. 
Canada 39.2 37.9 oS | 
Australia asce 4560 - O.1 
United States 40.8 39.8 1.0 
Sweden 47.6 aien 0.5 
Switzerland 47,7 47.8 - O.1l 
Estonia 58.5 59.1 - 0.6 
Japan 5206 46.0 6.6 
France 52,0 52.4 - 0.4 
Belgium aA) 46. 3 =~ 1.6 
' Netherlands 42,4 40.1 a | 
Norway 48.3 Ga 228 
Czechoslovakia 48,3 a7 0.8 
Denmark 46.0 45a 0.8 
48.8 49,4 —_ 0.6 
mgd 45,5 43.2 0.3 
Italy . 


1/ International Lebour Review, Way, 1940. 


/ ulation of Great Britain is used as standard. The percentages gainfully 
pas in the different sex and age groups (15-19; 20-64; 65 and over) in the 
different countries are applied to the standard population, giving a standard- 
ised average”*percentage from which the effect of varying age and sex composition 
of the population in the various countries has been eliminated. 


ae 


been the same as in Great Britain, which was taken as a standard. The results show 
only small differences between the crude and the standardised percentages, except 
in the cace of Japan, which occupies a much higher rank in the standardised than 

in the crude figures. If the true rank is desired, the International Labour 
Review, in concluding its article, edvises the use of the standardised figures in 
preference to the crude. 


According to this table, the proportion of gainfully occupied, either 
erude or standardised, is lower in Canade than in any other of the 16 countries 
fer which the data are aveilable. The United States occupied second place, with 
a standardised percentage of 40.8 gainfully occupied, while in Great Britain, the 
percentage is 47.0, and that in Australia, 43.2. Of those countries shown in the 
table whose population ig wholly or partielly under German domination, the 
standardised propertion of gainfully occupied ranged at the census date from 42.4 
p.c. in the Netherlands, to 52.0 p.c. in France; there is little doubt that the 
methods followed by Germany in mobilizing labour in the territories under her 
control, will have resulted in drafting larger-than-normal proportions of the 
populetion into production for the benefit of the Axis. The economic conditions 
produced by enemy occupation will also undoubtedly have forced upon the labour 
market many persons who formerly were not in gainful occupations, whether or not 
work that they can perform is available. In Germany herself, 48.8 p.c. of the 
total. population in 1935 was gainfully occupied, undoubtedly a proportion which 
hag since grown, under strees first of preparation for the present war, and 
finelly, of the war itself. 


2. ~ The General end the Gainfully Occupied 
__Population of Various Countries. 


The figures in the second table on page 53 abstracted from the 1940 
"Year—Book of Labour Statistics", show the general and the gainfully occupied 
populations of certain countries, as enumerated in the most recent censuses for 
which resultt have been published; countries for which available figures were 
obtained in censuses teken prior to 1930 were omitted. In this class come South 
Africal/, Egypt, Greece and Rusgial/; many other countries were also excluded, 
for varioug reasons. 


The countries for which statistics are given in the table have been 
listed according to their position in the present conflict — allied, neutral, 
occupied and enemy; data are not available for the British Colonies nor for 
thoge of the occupied countries, whether they have, or have not, rallied to the 
allied cause. Jn some cases, of course, their adherence is of great economic 
benefit in our prosecution of the war. 


From this table, it appears that Great Britain, Canada, Australia and 

New Zealand had, about 1931, a populationl/ of 63,279,000, of whom 28,519,000 or 
if In 1931, the population of India numbered 352,837,778, and the gainfully 

occupied, 148,816,958, a percentage of 42.2. In South Africa, the latest 

census data for the population other than white, are for 1921, when there 

were 5,409,092 persons, of whom 3,799,000 were gainfully occupied, the 

proportion being 70.2 p.c. However, the per capita production in India 

and among the coloured population of South Africa would probably be so 

different from that in the European or North American countries that for 

the general purposes of these comparisons, their figures are excluded. 
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45.1 p.c. were geinfully occupied. in 1936, Northern Ireland had a population of 
1,256,561; data respecting “he geinfully occupied are not eveilable, but if the 
prepertion were the seme as in the United Kingdom (47 p.c.), the number would be 
some 520,600. In 1926, there were 1,676,660 persons of the white race in South 
Africa, of whom 580,166 or 5°.6 p.c., were geinfully occupied. These figures 
total 66,215,000 for the populations of the above countries, and 29,689,000 for 
the gainfully oceupicd, a proportion of 44.8 p.c. 


The United States, in a class by itself in regard to resources and 
productive capacity, had in 1930 a population of 122,775,000, of whom 48,830,000 
were gainfully occupied, a percentage of 39.8 p.c. 


fn the enemy—oecupied territories, the populations amounted te 155,079,- 
550, and the gainfully occupied to 67,015,400, or 49.6 p.c. of the total. In 
placing these figures against those of the neutral countries, for instance, or 
against those of the European races of the Empire, it should be remembered that 
there can be a vast difference in the production of willing and unwilling workers; 
apart from sabotage and wastage, much delay and frustretion can result from more 
or less passive resistance. Again, the high degree of mechanization found in 
Ameri.ca and in many parts of the Empire ag compared with that of a number of 
European countries, undoubtedly greatly increases the per capita output in the 
forner. 


Germany and Italy together had a population of some 107,806,700, of whom 
50,641,600,or 47 p.c., were gainfully occupied before the outbreak of war; Germany's 
ratio was 49.4, while that of Italy wus 43.2 p.c. The proportions, or at least the 
numbers, in both countries will probably have shown increases since the census dates 
exceeding those of the ellied or neutral powers; however, the large forces under 
arms reduce the productive capacity of the Axis. 


As already stated, the figures for the various countries do not refer te 
the same year, nor do the definitions of gainfully occupied necessarily coincide; 
however, an aggregation of the total populations and the gainfully occupied, as 
indicative of the relative resources in man-power whose production is available to 
the combatants, has en interest that probably exceeds its validity or its signi- 
ficance. Such = grouping of the statistics of man-power in the Empire end the 
United States (whose production under present circumetances is open to Britain) 
shows a total populetion of 188,987,000, of whom 78,519,800 were geinfully occupied, 
a percentage of nearly 41.6; these figures, moreover y do not include part of the 
population of South Africa, nor that of India and the british Colonies, with their 
important resources in labour and materiels, aligned on the allied side. On the 
other hand, the combined populations of the enemy and the enemy-—occupied or 
dominated countries total 242,886, 00, and the gainfully occupied 117,657,000,or 
48.4 puCe 


To out it in another way, the output of some 40 p.ce of the toval ga 
fully occupied persons in the above countrics is avilable to the allied cause, 
while the enemy controls, ostensibly at least, that of 60 p.ce oz the total. 
Neither numbers nor proportions, however, tell the whole story, for per capita 
produetion, and material and other intangible resources also enter vitally inte 


the outcome of the war. 
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THE POPULATION BY SEX, AND THE PROPORTION OF MALES 
AND FEMALES GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 
AS ENUMERATED IN A CENSUS TAKEN IN THOSE COUNTRIES AT 

SOME PERIOD IN THE YEARS 1930-1936 
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The data are taken from “The Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939? 
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. Regarding the numbers themselves, moreover, there will be varied opinions 
regarding the possibilities implicit in these figures of labour potential. One is 
that workers accustomed to the discipline ef labour constitute more easily—trained 
and more effeetive agents of production in war times, #0 that the greater propor-— 
tion of gainfully eccupied in the enemy and the enemy—dominated countries is an 
advantage; another opinion is that the lesser extent to which man—power ordinarily 
is mobilised for production in the allied end neutral countries leaves ea larger 
reserve upon which to draw in times of crisis, giving in this respect the advantage 
to the letter. Another factor in fevour of these countries lies in the fact that, 
in general, their workers have not been enervated by a lengthy period of intensified 
productive effort, as in Germany and some of the countries she dominates, while the 
feod and the pelitical situations on the Continent mst algo have a greater or 
leseer effect upon the workers! health and energy, and consequently on their volume 
of production. 


The chart on the preceding page depicts the proportions of the gainfully 
occupied maleg and females in the populations 6f various countries, according to 
their latest available census figures; the years when these were taken are shown 
in the second table on page 58. 


Additional Census figures of the gainfully occupied in various countries 
are given in the "Revne de l'Institut International de Statistique 1938" in an 
article by J, W. Nixon, entitled "On The Statistics Available Concerning the 
Occupied Population of the World and its Distribution." These statistics combine 
Mining and manufacturing; any women employed in the former in most countries, and 
particularly in those for which comparisons follow, would normally be in the 
offices, or in other physically light work. The figures show that in Germany, 
21.1 p.c. of the gainfully occupied workers in these two classes in 1935 were 
women; it will be recalled the Nazi movement then insisted upon the retirement of 
women from industry, a policy which has since been abandoned in practice, In 
France, 29.2 p.c. of those in mining and manufacturing were women, and in Great 
Britain, the proportion was 24.5 p.c. The proportions on the American Continent 
are very different from the foregoing. In the United States, 17.9 p.c. of those 
engaged in the two groups of industries were women, while in Canada the percentage 


wae only 11.4. 


The United States Decennial Census of 19201/ showed that 19.7 p.c. of the 
total number then employed in manufacturing were women, a figure differing little 
from that of 19.1 p.c. reported in the Canadian Decenniel Census of 1931. 


According to the Fifth Census of Production in Great Britain, whose 
preliminary results were published by the Board of Trade Journal in December, 19357, 
36.8 p.c» of all employees in manufacturing establishments in 1955 were women. 


The following deals more particularly with the situation in the Dominion. 
Among males ten years olc and upward, 76.7*/ pec. were gainfully occupied in 1931, 
a proportion which varied from 74 p.c. in Nova Scotia, to 79.8 p.c. in British 
Columbie. Among females, also of ten years and over, the general proportion of 
gainfully occupied was 17 p.C.5 the provinciel range was from 11.9 p.c. in Saskat- 


chewan and 15 p.c. in Prince Edward Tslend, to 18.3 p.c. in Ontario and 18.8 p.c. 


1/ "The iia Supply in the United States," published by the Committee on Social 


Security, in June, 1937 


2/ See Census Volume VII - Occupations and Industries (1921). 
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in Quebec. The differences arose partly from the age distributions of the popu- 
lation and partly from the general industrial distributions in the various 
provinceé. 


If the proportions of occupied males in British Columbia were the general 
proportion among those of ten and over in Canada, there would have been an increase 
of some 132,200 in those gainfully occupied in the Dominion in 19351. Similerly, 
the application of Quebec's proportion of gainfully occupied females to the popu- 
lation figure for Canada, would have added some 63,000 to the total of gainfully 
occupied females in 1931. for reasons of age, gex and industrial distributions, 
however, it does not necessarily follow that the maximum, provincial proportions 
shown for the sexes could readily be diverted into industry in all provinces. 


The sex distribution of the employees in manufacturing is shown in the 
results of the Census of Industry’*, taken annually since 1916. The proportion 
of female workers in the total was around 19 p.c. in the war years, 1917-18 ,and 
in 1919. Small gains in the intervening years raised the proportion of females 
in the total to 23.5 p.c. in 1922. During the next decade, the proportion hovered 
around 22 to 23 p.c., rising in 1932 and 1933 to 24.2 pec. and 24.5 pc. respec 
tively. It will be recalled that those were years of lowered industrial activity, 
during which persons employed in industries catering to the immediate needs of 
the consumer were in a relatively more favourable position than workers in other 
lines; in these non-durable goods industries women workers are normally most 
numerous, With a generally higher level of industrial activity in succeeding 
years, the ratio of females in the total was reduced, despite increases in the 
actual numbers employed, In 1957, 142,074 women workers were reported by manu- 
facturing establishments, a percentage of 21.5, and in 1938, the mumber was 
137,574 and the percentage 21.4. These totels were considerably smaller than 
the recorded maximum of 152,599 in 1929; the proportion of 22 p.c. in the total 

for that year has, however, frequently been exceeded. 


The returns for the varioug provinces show considerable dissimilarity 
in the proportions of women factory operatives. In 1938, the range was from 9.1 
p.c. in Saskatchewan and 9.7 p.c. in British Columbia, to 21 p.c. in Ontario and 
26.2 p.c. in Quebec, where ,the textile industries, ordinarily large employers of 
female workers, are particularly highly represented in the industrial make-up. 
The dietribution of industries in the various provinces is of course a factor of 
major importance in producing these discrepancies, but the figures are interesting 
as an indication of the possibilities in the matter of labour recruitment. 


From these data, it would appear that considerable reserves of female 
labour could be called upon in this country in an emergency, before the propor- 
tion of women factory operatives would approach the proportions normally existing 
in Great Britain and many other countries, ratios which at pregent in all 
countries are no doubt substnatially larger than in peace times. 


— 2 So 


* Published annually in the Canada Year Book. 


Hote: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or area, 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. (19262100) 


to the total mumber of employees reported in Camda by the firms making returns at December 1, 1940. 


& : 3 ° © : 3 ’ gi 
5a tt iar tae Gee Set Beare 1 Sees: te |. peas ieee. 4 
he Onl ° e rr “ os 
si kas £8 $8 3 EE ind genet 2 PE 
1927 - Average 103.7 ~ - - 104.0 105.6 105. - - - 101.1 104.6 
1928 - Average 106.6 - - - 108.3 113.5 07:3 - - - 106.4% 111.6 
1929 - Average 114.8 - - - 113. i 126.3 - - - 111.5 119.0 
1930 - Average 118.3 - - - 110.3 114.6 117.1 - - - 107.9 = 113.4 
1931 - Average 108.1 = ~ - 100.9 101.2 111.5 - - - %.5 102.5 
1932 - Average 92.2 - - - 85.5 88.7 90.0 - “ > 60.5 li 
193 a Average 85.3 _ = * 82.0 84.2 86.2 - - - 78.0 3. 
1934 - Average 101.0 - - - 91.7 101.3 90.0 - - - 90.4 96.0 
1935 - Average 103.7 ~ i o 95.4 103.3 9.2 - - - 97-7 99% 
1936 - Average 109.4 - - ~ 100.7 106.7 99.3 - - ~ 101.1 i 
1937 - Average 121.0 = = _ 115.4 118.3 99.3 kad — = 106.8 11 ok 
1938 - Jan. 1 115.8 73.2 118. 115.3 119.7 117.5 %.2 92.4 97.8 100.8 97.6 113.4 
Feb. 1 112.3 76.0 116. 109.6 114.5 116.2 ) oy A) oP 5 A) 94. eh 110.4 
Mar. 1 108.3 83.6 115.0 101.6 110.1 113.7 92.2 91.0 90.4 95.2 96.2 107.8 
Apr. 1 103.6 80.0 115.6 90.5 107.4 109.6 8.4% 89.2 87.4 91.0 100.2 105.0 
May 1 107.3 72.6 116.5 98.3 112.6 109.9 91.5 9.3 89.2 95-0 102.8 107.4% 
June 1 110.9 82.0 122.5 98.6 120.4 112.5 97.0 93.7 100.2 10031 105.1 111.9 
July 1 116.7 104.6 126.6 105.4 119.9 114.0 ae 96.5 102.9 102.9 108.0 113.5 
Aug. 1 112.6 99.2 118.3 106.6 117.8 111.2 104.9 97.3 116.1 me 107.1 12,1 
Sept.l1 113.2 112.7 122.2 102.4 118.1 115.0 112.2 100.6 136.2 1144.2 112.0 115.1 
Oct. 21 124.5 106.6 124.4 102.8 121.6 115.8 113.2 100.1 142.0 114.2 = 111.3 ad 
Nov. 1 112.6 95.0 123.6 100.3 119.7 115.0 108.1 97.6 132.2 108.1 107.5 114. 
Dec. 1 109.8 85.4% 121.5 97-2 121.7 104.4% 103.5 95.4 114.1 108.9 105.8 114.0 
Average, 1938 111.5 89.2 120.1 102.4 117.0 113.7 100.0 94.6 108.1 102.8 104.2 111.8 
1939 Jan. 1 109.2 92.2 121.0 95.8 114.9 108.8 Sil Lease. Sa 103.8 98.0 108.1 
Ted. 1 100.5 79-2 107.8 92.9 113.0 109.2 — 89.2 9.0 99.9 96.2 106.5 
Mar. 1 101.2 83.8 112.6 88.3 112.8 109.1 3 89.6 96.9 99.6 9.7 106.5 
Apr. 1 99.7 88.3 114.7 82.3 109.4 106.0 91.7 88.9 91.9 95-8 100.5 104.9 
May 1 100.2 82.2 114.4 4.1 111.6 107.9 94.5 90.7 98.2 97.7 103.3 106.2 
June 1 108.4 94.4 120.6 94.4% 121.0 113.6 101.0 95.6 105.1 106.4% 106.6 113.2 
July 1 115.9 108.7 129.9 99.3 1a%.0 114.7 104.0 98.5 107.5 110.0 111.0 115.8 
dug. 1 3=125.6 «=:111.0 124.2 105.6 126.4 114.2 109.4 e4 =123.5 115.6 7.0 1175 
Sept.1 116.4 111.6 125.6 105. 128. 116.2 114.0 104.2 128.9 119.2 116.6 119.6 
Oct. 1 117.9 103.2 130.5 103.4 126. 121.4 116.4 -9 134.7 i2..s |. Tis.7.'- 18.7 
Nov. 1 117.9 101.1 126.9 108.1 131.5 124.4 112.7 103.1 3 120.0 115.5 123.6 
Dec. 1 123.0 90.6 132.1 113.8 130.3 124.5 106.9 102.2 113.1 116.4 110.0 122.7 
Average, 1939 110.5 95.5 121.7 97-8 120.8 114.3 103.2 96.5 109.9 108.8 107.5 113.9 
1940 -Jan. 1 118.9 84.3 126.6 111.6 120.7 120.9 103.3 96.9 103.3 113.2 97.6 116.2 
Feb. 1 118.4 85.1 124.9 112.5 116.0 120.2 100.8 96.2 98.0 109.6 100.0 114.5 
Mar. 1 116.0 8 125.5 105.8 114.3 120.0 96.5 4.5 ate 10.5 101.8 113.5 
Apr. 1 =:111.8 0 -7 98% 112.2 118.8 9.7 9.8 9. 101.2 102.8 111.9 
May 1 112.8 8.4 124.0 100.7 113.9 121.0 100.2 97.6 103.6 102.0 107.2 124.3 
June 1 117.0 9.7 128.8 104.2 123.0 126.6 107.4% 102.9 113.0 110.8 112.0 120.9 
July 1 124.0 102.2 135.3 111.5 126.6 129.6 112.4 106.8 117.5 117.6 114.8 124.7 
dug. 1 =124.5 120.6 135.5 111. 130.6 132.8 114.9 106.9 119.7 123.9 119.0 127.9 
Sept.1 127.3 117.0 136.7 116. ies 134.8 117.0 109.1 119.3 127.86 12.7 131.6 
Oct. 1 128.2 132.5 138.8 115.2 lhe.g 140.9 118.1 108.7 124. 128.4 127.8 136.2 
Nov. 1 133.8 «134.0 42.4 123.4 148.7 142.5 119.7 110.5 123.5 131.6 126.3 139.2 
Dec. 1 133.2 106.1 142.7 123.4 149.7 142.7 118.8 110.2 123.0 129.4 123.6 139.1 
Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces as at Dec. 1, 1940. 
7.3 2 ‘Sal 3.0 31.5 8.8 11.4 5.1 2.4 3.9 8.0 100.0 
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TABLE 2.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINOIPAL CITIES. (1926=100). 


Bote; The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city, to the total 
mmber of enployees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1940. 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa  HEemilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 

1927 ~ Average 103.0 111.3 105.7 107.7 103.1 86.2 104.1 100.7 
1928 ~ Average 108.2 119.9 112.1 115.6 108.2 137.3 110.1 104.3 
1929 — Average 115.3 124.2 121.3 120.7 128.4 153.2 112.3 109.2 
1930 - Average 111.8 125.3 116.3 123.1 113.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 
1931 — Average 102.5 ‘122.2 107.7 119.5 101.3 88. 97.1 104.5 
1932 ew Average 8.1 101.8 95.2 89.3 ie 78. 86.6 88.5 
1933 — Average €1.0 95-1 87.5 90.2 6 7509 80.2 83.0 
1934 . Average 845° 95.1 935 99.5 “B42 93.1 82.9 87.4 
1935 - Average 87.3: 96.9 97.5 162.2 92.6 115.0 87.8 96.6 
1936 ~ Average 92.1 95.2 101.5 106.3 98.3 121. 92.3 103.7 
1937 = Average 161.2 100.3 107.9 107.9 112.1 146. 95.1 110.7 
1938 - Jan. 1 99.0 100.0 108.4 ae? 109.8 147.8 92.0 108.4 
Feb. 1 97.5 97.9 106.1 101. 107.9 154.3 85.3 00:3 
Mar. 1 98.5 99.7 105.6 99-7 106.1 153.1 89.6 32 

Apr. 1 100.6 100.4 106.0 101.7 106.4 148.9 89.6 104.6 

May 1 104.5 103.8 106.3 103.0 107.2 148.9 91.6 105. 

Jane 1 10f3 163.8 106.7 106.3 106.6 146.0 92.8 106. 

July 1 106. 109.1 107.4 106.8 109.9 128.8 95.2 111.0 

Aug. 1 104.7 109.6 105.6 107.7 108.3 105.2 95.2 112.2 
Sept.1 106.6 110.2 108.2 109.0 109.2 121.1 5 114.9 
Oct. 1 108.2 117.1 109.4 108.3 104.1 126.7 96.3 114.7 

Hov. 1 107.2 119.1 109.6 106.1 103.8 130.6 eT 110.4 

Dec. 1 106.2 119.2 108.8 105.6 102.4 148.2 94.6 110.6 
Average, 1938 103.9 107.5 107.3 105.0 106.8 138.3 93.1 109.1 
1939 = Jan. 1 160.4 119.7 107.3 104.3 97.9 105.2 90.6 106.8 
Teb. 1 102.6 117.0 105.7 103.1 96.9 140.5 89.1 106.7 

Mar. 1 101.4 117-9 105.3 105.3 97-4 139.1 88.5 106.4 

Apr. 1 102.2 118.1 106.1 a) 99.1 139.1 88.3 107.4 

May 1 5 122.8 107.6 106. 102.3 140.8 90.0 110.3 

Jane 1 106.7 124.2 109.2 109.8 104.6 136.4 92.4 109.9 

July 1 108.3 127.4% 109.4 111.8 105.7 114.7 94.3 112.6 

Ang. 1 107.6 126.9 108.6 110.2 | 102.1 112.1 96.5 115.1 
Sept.1 109.3 127.8 110.5 108.6 101.8 125.2 98.2 117.2 

Oct. 1 110.2 121.5 114.1 111.1 108.2 124.8 98.8 115.8 

Mov. 1 110.7 111.6 117.4 113.1 112.8 140.4 99.3 114.3 

Bee. 1 112.7 110.6 117.7 109.5 116.1 147.9 100.6 113.7 
Average, 1939 106.6 119.6 109.9 108.4 103.7 133.4 93.9 111.4 
1940 = Jan. 1 108.0 107.8 116.6 109.6 114.3 149.7 97.8 111.0 
Feb. 1 105.7 107.1 113.9 109.2 116.6 148.6 95.8 110.3 

Mar. 1 108.1 108.7 114.6 108.9 117.2 149.2 4 109.0 

apr. 1 108.8 108.1 115.9 110.6 116.4 155.1 95.4 111.5 

May 1 111.3 115.6 117.9 111.0 120.1 155.2 96.6 115.7 

Jane 1 113.5 125.6 119. 117.9 122.3 160.0 99.4 118.6 

July 1 114.3 127.3 121. 124.0 124.2 143.4 101.3 122.9 

hug. 1 114.9 134.9 124.4 126.1 126.8 149.2 102.8 127.3 
Sept.1 117.8 138.9 128.5 124.4 129.6 169.1 105.6 128.9 

Oct. 1 122.4 144.7 133.0 127.8 133.2 177.6 105.3 129.5 

Nov. 1 3 149.0 135.2 131.2 134.4 188.5 107.5 127.9 

Dec. 1 126.9 149.0 136.3 129.2 138.1 188.8 110.2 129.7 
Average, 1940 114.7 126.4 123.1 119.2 124.4 161.2 101.0 120.2 


Relative Weight of Employment by Cities as at Dec. 1, 1940. 


14.5 1.5 13.0 i, 5.3 1.9 305 3.2 
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TABLE 5.- INDEX NUMBEHS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. (1926=100). 


Wote: The relative weight shows the proportion 6f employees reported in the indicatelindustry to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reportingat December 1, 1940. 


| 
| Mamu- Communi- § Trans- Con- All 
| facturing Logging Mining cations portation struction Services [rade Industries 
; 
1927 - Average 103.4 109 «3 107.0 103.8 102.5 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
- 1928 - Average 110.1 114.5 14.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 118.1 116.1 111.6 
1929 - Average 117.1 125.8 120.1 120.6 109.7 129.7 130.3 126.2 119.0 
1930 - Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 129.8 131.6 127.7 113.4 
1931 - Average 20° 60.1 107.7 at meee 131.4 124.7 123.6 102.5 
1932 - Average &4. 42.6 99.2 93.5 y 86.0 113.6 116.1 87.5 
193 - Average 0.9 66.5 97-5 83.9 79.0 T4.6 106.7 112.1 83.4 
1934 - Average 90.2 124.7 110.8 79.1 80.3 109.3 115.1 117.9 96.0 
1935 = Average 97-1 126.9 123.3 79.8 81.2 97.8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936 — Average 103.4 138.7 136.5 81.0 4.1 88.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 
1937 ~- Average 11 4 189.3 153.2 85.4 85.2 99-5 130.2 132.1 114.1 
1938 - Jan. 1 108.6 323.6 155.2 85.1 82.0 81.9 26 141.7 113.4 
Feb. 1 110.3 290.7 154.3 82.9 79.6 71.6 128. 127.9 110.4 
Mar, 1 110.5 212.7 153.9 82.2 79.0 Tle 127.1 A) 107.8 
Apr. 1 110.8 115.0 151.3 82.5 78.5 71.6 129.8 127.1 105.0 
May 1 110.6 97.5 149.7 82.5 53-3 88.2 131.9 131.3 107.4 
June 1 112.3 93.6 153.3 84.7 9 114.5 135.3 131.5 111.9 
Jaly 1 111.8 86.1 154.5 87.2 86.3 9 146.1 133.3 113.5 
Aug. 1 110.0 59.6 153.6 88.2 9 128.0 143.5 132.1 112.1 
Sept.1 113.8 58.6 157.4 88.3 88.7 133.8 146.7 131.0 115.1 
Oct. 1 112.5 78.8 160.8 87.2 90.1 143.5 136.1 134.5 116. 
Nov. 1 110.9 130.8 163.4 85.5 87.9 122.5 132.8 135.6 114.6 
Dec. 1 110.1 166.4 163.3 0 85.0 112.8 131.7 139.7 114.0 
Average, 1938 111.0 142.8 155.9 85.0 84.4 105.4 135.2 132.6 111.8 
1939 - Jan, 1 104.3 150.6 160.4 83.3 . 96.4 131.7 144.8 108.1 
Feb. 1 106.0 143.0 160.5 81.2 79. ns 129.5 131.0 106.5 
Mar. 1 ‘107.0 108.8 160.9 80.8 ‘80.3 3 ns 128.9 106.5 
Apr. 1 107.1 64.0 157.4 81.2 79. 91.6 131. 131.1 104.9 
May 1 108.4 51.0 155.8 82.0 8l. 94.2 133.2 135.1 106.2 
June 1 111.4 97.1 160.5 83.8 86.5 115.3 141.8 136.6 113.1 
July 1 111.3 95.3 164.1 86.0 87.6 133.1 147.6 137.4 115.8 
Aug. 1 112.8 7305 165.6 87.5 8765 146.3 149.8 135.5 117.5 
Sept.2 115.3 60.3 168.0 87.3 90.0 152.2 151.7 13 9 119.6 
Oct. 1 119.7 115.6 170.3 87.5 94.8 131.5 136.1 138.6 121.7 
Hov, 1 122.1 206.4 171.0 86.7 90.6 117.6 135.2 140.2 123.6 
Dec, 1 122.2 263.6 171.3 85.5 89.7 93-8 132.9 144.7 122.7 
Average, 1939 112.3 119.1 163.8 84.4 85.6 113.0 137.4 136.6 113.9 
1 - Jan. 1 118.2 237.8 164.7 84,3 84.5 68.8 133.7 149.9 116.2 
a Fed. 1 120.5 227.2 168.4 82.7 83.3 58.1 131.8 136.4 114.4 
Mar. 1 122.6 179-1 167.1 82.2 83.0 55.44 132.6 134.9 113.5 
Apr. 1 123.4 90.0 164.4 83.2 82.8 59.6 133-4 137-6 =: 111.69 
May 1 125.7 60.5 164.5 83.8 88.8 68.4 138.2 138.3 114.3 
Jane 1 129.2 105.2 166.7 87.1 90.3 90.5 142.5 140.7 120.9 
July 1 130. 171.4 167.2 89.4 3-1 105.0 149.2 142.8 124.7 
Aug. 1 ak 112.2 168.1 90.9 94.8 114.3 155.4 141.4 127.9 
Sept.1 138.4 126.8 170.2 92.1 94.6 121.1 157.1 142.9 131.6 
Oct. 1 1 3.8 180.2 172.3 90.7 94.3 121.1 147.3 146.8 136.2 
Nov. 1 144.6 258.6 174.0 90.4 93.5 120.5 148.8 148. 139.2 
Dec. 1 144.7 303.6 172.6 90.0 92.5 105.9 147.8 154. 139.1 
Average, 1940 131.3 166.9 168.4 87.2 89.7 90.7 143.2 142.9 124.2 


Relative Weight of Employment by Industries as at Dec. 1, 1940. 
54.6 6.6 5.9 1.8 8.3 9.4 2.4 11.0 100.0 
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{ABLE 4.-. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1938-1940. (1926=100). ¥ 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry,to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1. 


a 
ee 


Rel. 
Tin ad art «s)i-tir a) item Ae Les OL ANS Weight 
MANUFACTURING 108.6 110.3 110.5 110.8 110.6 112.3 55.5 
Animal products — edible 127.6 122.5 119.6 121.1 124.4 134.8 2.4 
Fur and products 76.4 76 ol 82.0 91.2 94.4 103.6 2 
Leather end products 99.4 103.9 108.4 109.2 108.5 105.3 2.0 
Boots and shoes 101.2 108.4 113.5 115.3 LIS. 7 109.5 1,4 
Lumber and products 701 72.0 74.5 74.2 lies 86.5 4.3 
Rough and dressed lumber 54.5 58.0 61.7 61.2 66.3 79.2 2.5 
Farniture 82.9 85.7 84.1 Coad 80.2 79.9 6 
Other lumber products 108.3 105.2 107.4 108.9 109.9 114.2 1.2 
Musical instruments 36.5 40.3 42.5 47.3 46.7 45.1 Pe i 
Plant products —- edible 104.3 104.7 105.1 105.2 107.4 Hoa YS 5.2 
Pulp and paper products 107.4 107.0 103.8 105.4 105.0 105.8 6.0 
Pulp and paper 99.1 97.5 92.2 95.4 90.9 94.4 2.6 
Paper products 128.6 129.2 129.6 131.0 129.5 130.8 1.0 
Printing and publishing 111.0 111.8 110.1 109.8 109.8 110.7 2.4 
Rubber products 97.8 100.0 98.5 100.4 100.5 100.8 1.2 
Textile products 116.4 122.8 124.6 124.4 122.3 119.5 9.7 @ 
Thread, yarn and cloth 134.5 137.5 136.6 130.8 128.5 126.1 3.6 2 
Cotton yarn and cloth 99.5 99.9 100.2 98.7 98.3 97.8 1.8 
Woollen yarn and cloth 136.8 143.8 137.6 124.9 117.3 124.0 7 
Artificial silk and siik goods 521.1 535.7 530.4 498.1 487.1. 432.5 8 @ 
Hosiery and knit goods 117.3 125.1 124.4 125.5 122.4 121.2 1.8 @ 
Garments and personal furnishings 105.6 116.2 120.3 123.6 121.2 116.5 5.5 a 
Other textile products 92.8 98.1 101.3 106.1 106.7 104.2 1.0 
Tobacco 157.1 153.3 150.1 120.8 101.0 102.5 8 
Beverages 164.6 156.1 153.8 159.0 162.3 167.7 8 
Chemicals and allied products 151.0 153.8 152.0 160.9 166.4 161.2 1.7 
Clay, glass end stone products 79.4 79.8 76.1 717.4 2.4 92.9 1.0 
Electric light and power 123.8 117.5 116.0 119.0 121.6 128.0 1.5 
Electrical apparatus 146.9 142.9 142.0 135.8 136.8 136.8 1.7 
Tron and steel products 102 8 104.6 105.3 105.8 104.5 104.8 12.8 
Grude, rolled and forged products 125.6 130.2 126.6 132 .2 124.5 130.9 1.5 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 125.6 128.8 127.5 124.6 125.2 125.4 1.2 
Agricultural implements 752 76.9 &1.1 76.7 72.5 67.6 5 a 
Lend vehicles 97.9 99.5 100.3 99.7 99.4 99.6 5.7 0 
Automobiles and parts 156.7 160.2 161.2 155.5 151.9 152.6 2.19 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 68.1 76.0 77.9 85.4 8.7 84.5 Py») . 
Heating appliances 88.9 98.8 110.1 116.1 118.5 130.3 4 & 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s8.) 122.3 120.6 118.5 124.0 123.2 124.2 7 @ 
Foundry and machine shop products 115.1 ‘117.7 116.1 115.9 113.5 110.5 6 @ 
Other iron and steel products 103.7 101.4 102.9 105.2 105.0 101.5 1.9 @ 
Hon~ferrous metal products 152.4 154.8 155.4 155.1 156.6 156.8 2.8 
Non-metallic mineral products 149.1 149.7 149.6 149.8 156.9 158.8 1.3 
‘ Miscellaneous 125.5 131.7 133.0 134.5 137.2 142.5 05 
LOGGING 525.6 290.7 el beeay f 115.0 97.5 93.6 2.5 
WINING 155.2 154.3 153.9 151.3 149.7 153.38 6.6 
Coal 97.9 95.2 94.3 89.0 85.7 85.5 262 
Ketallie ores 303.6 307.7 307.4 307 .6 306.1 316.6 5.8 
Hon-metallic minerals (except coal) 117.8 114.8 116.6 118.3 123.4 129.3 8 
COMMUNICATIONS 85.1 82.9 82.2 &.5 82.5 84.7 2.1 
Telegraphs 94.4 91.5 90.8 90.8 90.1 97.0 5 
Telephones 82.5 80.6 79.9 80.2 80.4 @1.4 1.6 
TRANSPORTATION 82.0 79.6 79.0 78.5 83.9 84.9 9.6 
Street railways, cartage and storage 112.6 110.6 110.4 110.9 114.0 115.6 2.5 
Steam railways 75.1 74.3 73.8 TR ek 72.4 7351 5.4 
Shipping and stevedoring ; 74.1 64.4 62.8 65.7 96.9 97.9 ar 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTEHANCE 81.9 TL66 71.4 71.6 88.2 114.5 12.8 
Building 56.9 49.1 44.9 43.9 46.8 54.5 2.1 4 
Highway 131.3 306.7 108.8 116.6 160.9 223.2 8.0 | 
Railway 60.7 61.5 65.2 57.5 61.9 72.9 2.7 
SERVICES 132.5 128.4 127.1 129.8 181.9 135.3 2.6 
Hotels and restaurantes 130.1. 124.5 122.5 125.0 124.1 128.5 1.5 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 137.9 134.3 134.3 141.4 144.2 146.1 ala! 
TRADE 141.7 127.9 126.0 127 1. 131.3 131.5 10.3 
Retail 153.0 1335.4 130.7 132.3 157.7 137.4 7.5 
Wholesale 116.2 115.6 115.5 115.3 116.8 118.0 2.8 
107.8 105.0 107.4 111.9 100.0 


ALL INDUSTRIES 113.4 110.4 
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TABLE 4.~ INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 198-1940 . (1926=100) Continued. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1938 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 
table, see the relative weight as at Jue 1, shown on preceding page. 


_eee use ¢ fr 4 we gs Lae, “Spee 
July 1 Aug.1 Sept.l . Oct. Nov.1 Dec.1 
MANUFACTURING 111.8 110.0 113.8 112.5 110.9 110.1 
Animal products - edible 139.0 142.1 140.7 134.4 135.4 155.8 151 
Fur and products 97.7 94.5 94.6 96.5 95.1 96.5 
Leather and products 103.4 109.3 113.9 115.5 106.1 105.8 
Boots and shoes 106.9 115.0 118.5 115.8 104.5 105.2 
Lumber and products 89.9 90.8 89.5 8.5 77.7 72.2 
Rough and dressed lumber 84.6 86.4 84.6 72.9 66.5 59.5 
Furniture &1.6 81.3 84.2 86.5 88.8 88.4 
Other lumber products 113.6 112.9 109.4 110.0 104.8 99.8 
Musical instruments 52.8 58.4 58.4 58.3 55.5 50.5 
Plant products - edible 120.9 128.7 157.5 146.9 134.7 121.5 
Pulp and paper products 106.7 107.3 ake; Pee 108.2 107.5 107.2 
Pulp and paper 97.5 99.1 97.7 - 99.2 96.9 95.6 
Paper products 150.9 130.7 135.6 135.8 136.0 156.4 
Printing and publishing 110.4 110.1 109.7 110.6 111.7 114.6 
Rubber products 97.8 97.2 102.9 104.4 106.1 105.6 
Textile products 116.0 115.7 119.5 125.0 122.6 120.0 
Thread, yarn and cloth 124.1 122.3 127.8 129.9 150.4 131.2 
Cotton yarn and cloth 95.4 93.0 94.6 95.9 96.7 97.2 
Woollen yarn and cloth 125.9 121.6 127.2 150.7 129.9 132.0 
Artificiel silk and silk goods 425.5 439.7 483.7 495.1 497.1 494.8 
Hosiery and knit goods 118.9 115.2 119.7 122.5 124.9 122.7 
Garments and personal furnishings 112.3 108.5 116.3 121.0 118.7 112.7 
Other textile products 98.6 100.9 104.0 109.1 107.1 104.5 
Tobacco 97.4 99.7 100.2 96.5 96.4 141.5 
Beverages 174.7 172.8 174.3 175.2 166.9 168.9 
Chemicals and allied products 155.6 157.2 159.7 159.4 159.6 157.5 
Clay, glass and stone products 94.9 935.8 95.5 91.7 89.5 85.0 
Electric light and power 134.2 134.7 136.0 136.6 157.9 151.7 
Electrical apparatus 188.0 132.2 139.2 137.5 156.0 150.8 
Iron and steel products 100.0 91.1 95.1 92.4 93.9 97.2 
Crude, rolled and forged products 124.8 112.2 115.4 109.4 115.4 115.5 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 122.1 120.0 120.9 116.4 113.7 116.9 
Agricultural implements 67.4 58.8 51.0 54.2 60.7 61.6 
Land vehicles 92.3 77.7 81.7 82.4 84.6 91.5 
Automobiles and parts 132.7 86.4 103.5 115.9 132.5 159.0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 84.4 85.8 75.9 71.8 72.0 80.5 
Heating appliances 131.2 132.2 138.7 143.5 139.5 129.8 125.1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 125.6 121.8 116.1 107.4 96.8 100.3 
Fomdry and machine shop products 100.4 94.3 105.5 106.1 106.3 106.7 
Other iron and steel products 99.6 99.7 101.2 101.7 103.7 103.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 160.0 162.0 161.7 160.2 156.1 152.3 
Miscellaneous 147.0 145.4 147.2 149.8 146.0 159.1 
LOGGING 86.1 59.6 58.6 78.8 150.8 166.4 
MINING 154.5 155.6 157.4 160.8 163.4 163.5 
Coal 85.1 83.9 88.4 91.9 92.9 95.2 
Metallic ores 318.4 519.3 326.9 331.8 355.5 552.5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 137.3 154.5 128.3 128.5 155.8 151.1 
Telegraphs 100.9 101.8 102.7 101.2 97.0 93.8 
Telephones 83.4 84.4 84.3 83.4 82.5 €1.5 
TRANSPORTATION 86.3 86.9 88.7 90.1 87.9 85.0 
Street railways, cartage and storage 121.5 119.3 124.8 127.9 125.2 124.1 
Steam railways 73.4 74.2 76.3 77.9 75.7 71.9 
Shipping and stevedoring 98.6 102.4 98.5 96.1 94.6 95.6 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 124.9 128.0 133.8 143.5 122.5 112.8 
Building 60.9 64.6 71.7 77.8 80.4 69.5 
Highway 250.7 261.4 262.1 289.3 238.2 227.5 
Railway 71.6 66.7 76.1 73.1 56.5 48.9 
SERVICES 146.1 143.5 a. oes a veel 
ants 143.9 141.6 46.5 . 7 . 
eh seg epee sO, 149.6 146.5 146.9 142.8 1435.3 141.5 
TRADE 1535.3 152.1 151.0 134.5 155.6 159.7 
Retail 1359.4 157.5 134.9 139.5 141.3 148.0 
Wholesale 118.9 119.6 121.8 122.8 122.0 119.7 
__ Wholesale BD 
ALL INDUSTRIES 113.5 112.1 115.1 116.7 114.6 114.0 
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TABLE 4.~ INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1938-1940. (1926=100)-Continued. 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1. | 


Deen, d i. os lg: ick 8 e s 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal products - edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and peper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products 
Tobacco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehicles 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.3.) 
Foundry and machine shep products 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING 
Coal 
Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telegraphs 
Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 
Street railways and cartage 
Steam railways 
Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
Building 


Hotels and restaurants 

Personal (chiefly laumdries) 
TRADE 

Retail 

Wholesale 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
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S.-6 F422 .6-.a- 8 6 

Nououtrrhow wo 


CO 
p 
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1292 
501.6 
117.4 
111.4 
103.9 
160.2 
159.4 
155.0 

70.9 
125.3 
125.7 

94.3 


118.3 


li2.8 
62.9 
90.0 
150.0 
551 
106.4 
99.4 


“102.1 


, 97.2 
151.5 
147.3 
151.7 
143.0 
160.5 
93.5 
335.5 
116.8 
81.2 
89.8 
78.8 
79.4 
119.6 
71.6 
65.5 
89.4 
44.2 
172.9 
572 
129.5 
125.2 
156.8 
151.0 
156.3 
118.38 


106.5 


Le 
Mar. 
107.0 
119.6 
87.7 
111.7 
114.38 
T2071 
Led 
84.1 
100.7 
39.8 
104.2 
104.9 
90.2 
150.9 
114.9 
103.6 
119.8 


153.5 
117.5 


106.5 
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TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1938-1908. (1926=100)-Comtimted. 
Note: For the relative importence in 1959 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 


4 table, see the relative weight as et June 1, shown on preceding page. — 
i 
Stunde =» fox 4 5 <a Net a 
» Bes dy July 1 ug el Sept.1 Oct.1 Nov.1 Dec ; 
MANUFACTURING 111.5 112.8 115.3 119.7 122.1 122.2 112.5 
Animal products ~ edible 145.2 162.0 159.9 151.2 149.0 144.0 159.0 
Fur and products ‘ 108.0 106.8 107.8 110.3 114.5 114.2 100.1 
Boots and shoes 110.9 116.7 119.3 120.5 121.6 125.9 115.1 
Lumber and products 98.1 935.8 92.6 91.1 88.2 64.1 & 6 
Rough and dressed lumber 88.7 83.6 86.6 83.0 76.0 69.6 7$.1 
Furniture 81.7 : 81.5 84.2 86.0 90.8 91.6 84.7 
Other lumber products 116.6 117.4 118.8 121.7 126.0 125.5. 111.7 
Musical instruments 61.2 57.2 53.9 58.2 58.4 56.2 50.6 
Plant products ~ edible 119.1 126.6 148.7 160.3 146.6 158.5 122.8 
Pulp and paper products 110.4 110.5 110.1 111.8 115.9 115.1 108.2 
Paper products 150.3 129.8 152.7 188.3 146.7 147.4 155.5 
Printing and publishing 116.8 116.5 116.1 116.0 117.6 118.8 115.9 
Rubber products 108.5 107.6 112.2 114.7 115.6 116.0 108.4 
Textile products 115.5 115.8 | 119.9 126.5 134.0 135.7 121.5 
- - Thread, yarn and cloth 121.4 125.7 127.9 135.0 144.1 149.8 130.2 
Cotton yarn and cloth 94.8 98.0 98.8 102.7 109.5 115.2 98.8 
Woollen yarn and cloth 126.8 152.8 153.8 14755 156.6 160.6 154.5 
Artificial silk and silk goods 586.6 400.5 423.5 445.5 478.8 495.1 455.9 
Hosiery and knit goods 121.6 121.2 121.8 127.5 156.9 140.8 125.8 
Garments and personal furnishings 109.5 106.3 114.7 121.0 126.0 124.1 115.2 
Other textile products 105.8 106.2 107.9 115.8 125.3 119.7 110.6 
Tobacco 96.8 98.0 101.3 99.1 98.8 100.5 114.6 
Beverages 175.3 181.5 181.8 186.9 181.5 173.1 172.0 
Chemicals and allied products 159.1 159.0 161.9 168.7 175.7 179.4 remy 
Clay, glass and stone products 97.4 99.9 99.4 97.8 99.4 94.6 5 
. Electric light and power 134.0 138.6 142.8 141.7 145.6 139.8 152.8 
Electrical apparatus 151.0 130.8 132.4 136.1 158.8 159.8 150.4 
Iron and steel 935.7 92.1 94,1 101.5 107.6 111.7 97.6 
Crude, folled and forged products 126.5 124.4 129.3 145.58 151.7 156.0 128.8 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 112.5 111.6 115.9 119.9 125.4 124.7 oor 
beeper so Se wr meets ame | os 
vehicles ° ° A . . . ° 
Automobiles and ack m geo a par as oe arate re 
buil ani repair . e 7 e * ° e 
onc rari = 127.4 131.2 135.1 15945 142.7 159.7 126.1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 109.1 110.7 110.5 120.8 131.6 132.4 110.1 
acces ies Beg ime bet wanes Smee aes 
and ste roaucts « ° ° . . . . 
Bi cor Aci gale aieiuots 156.4 156.9 160.7 166.3 167.6 169.2 158.1 
Non-metallic mineral products 160.5 162.5 160.4 163.6 168.5 stipe peg 
cellane: 144.2 146.7 149.1 150.8 152.3 i 4 
rob yes aol 95.5 75.5 60.3 115.6 206.4 265.6 119.1 
MINING 164.1 165.6 168.0 170.3 171.0 171.3 165.8 
Coal 62.5 83.5 87.8 92.2 94.4 96.0 89.5 
Metallic ores 349.8 352.9 351.7 352.0 555.6 554.4 345.1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) et ye a a _— ae eed 
a rt nthe NY 98.7 101.1 98.2 101.4 100.0 96.8 95.1 
vnc 3 82.6 83.7 84.5 85.7 83.0 &.4 81.5 
tm a 125.9 127.8 130.6 133.9 135.5 155.0 126.0 
cont ee ae 75.0 74.9 77.9 64.5 79.2 77.0 74.9 
org 93.9 91.5 91.7 91.2 86.1 88.0 @1.1 
Shipping and stevedoring . 
STRUC MAINT 133.1 146.3 152.2 1351.5 117.6 935.8 115.0 
a ce . 62.5 76.1 80.5 62.0 85.1 75.2 62.1 
ee 270.7 297.1 509.7 245.3 209.1 158.1 218.8 
* ; 76.2 76.4 77.5 75.5 64.5 §2.1 65.6 
arama sag 147.6 149.8 151.7 136.1 135.2 182.9 ip 
Hotels end restaurants 146.0 150.5 153.7 131.2 129.0 opie aoe 
efly laundries) 150.5 148.7 148.3 144.6 145.9 5 
Personal. (chiefly 157.4 155.5 154.9 1886 140.2 144.7 156.6 
Retail 143.4 140.5 159.0 142.6 144.8 151.8 care 
Wholesale 121.3 122.8 124.1 127.8 128.1 126.0 : 


ALL INDUSTRIES 115.8 17.5 119.6 121.7 123.6 122.7 115.9 


oat 


a 


~The 
TABLE 4.- IMDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1938-1940. (19268100)-Continued. 


Hote: The Relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the {indicated industry, to the total mmber of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1. 


A hay Stent 
con wba le eae ed Jan. 1 Yeb.1 Mar. 1 dpr.l  Mayl  June1 | Toned — 
Animal products ~ edible 132.4 eae 131.3 132.0 137.4 148.0 2.5 
Far and its products 106.0 102. 107.2 110.1 115.9 120.7 2 
Leather and products 120.9 125.8 126.8 124.9 122.5 116.8 2.0 

Boots and shoes 119.7 125.0 124.9 122.8 120.5 113.0 is 
Lumber and products 77-1 80.0 80.5 79-5 85.8 97-5 4, 
Rough and dressed lumber 62.4 66.3 67.4 66.6 74.5 91.6 2.7 
Forni ture 87.9 89.2 90.0 90.3 89.8 91.6 7 
Other lumber products 116.9 117.6 117.0 114.2 120.4 122.9 1.0 
Mosical instruments 53.9 54.6 54.0 59.6 Bes 62.1 2 
Plant products - edible 116.0 116.0 115.8 115.1 115. lethal 32 
Pulp and paper products 110.2 111.4 111.3 110.8 112.9 117.6 6.2 
Palp and paper 97.5 98.5 98.5 97.5 101.6 110.7 2.8 
Paper products 137.8 138.9 141.9 139.8 139.9 141.6 1.0 
Printing and publishing 116.9 118.6 117.3 117.8 118.1 118.2 2.4 
Rabber products 109.8 108.6 108.1 nate 108.4 107.5 el 
Textile products 132.0 136.5 142.7 144, 144.9 144.6 10.6 
Thread, yarn and cloth 149.8 153.2 156.7 158.0 158.2 157.6 4.1. @ 
Cotton yarn and cloth 116.4 118.8 121.3 122.0 122.2 121.6 2.1 
Woollen yarn and cloth 156.5 163.1 169.8 170.9 171.8 171.0 9 
Artificial silk and silk goods 497.2 502.9 507.4 512.9 510.7 511.0 8 
Hosiery and knit goods 131.8 135.9 138.1 141.2 141.3 139.4 1.9 
@arments and personal furnishings 118.1 124.6 134.6 136.3 136.6 138.0 3.5 
Other textile products 120.7 122.7 131.9 132.8 135.3 133.8 11 @ 
Sobacco 150.8 164.0 172.2 one 134.5 100.3 Tm 
Beverages 174.3 166.7 165.9 1 3 171.6 ae 8 
Chemicals and allied products whe 178.9 180.7 182.0 190.4 191. 1.9 
Clay, glass and stone products 87. oT 83.0 85.3 95.5 106.0 1.0 
Electric light and power 134.5 132.2 130.7 130.6 133.9 137.5 1.5 
Iron and steel products 110.0 113.7 116.7 118.9 122.2 126. 14.0 
Crade, rolled and forged products. 151.3 153.5 150.4 148.7 151.6 158.3 1.7 2 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 121.7 124.8 126. 131.0 132.9 134.0 1.2 
Agricultural implement s 63.2 “68.4 Ves Tot TleT 81.4 A) 
Land vehicles pd 107.6 110.2 112.0 112.3 115.3 5.9 
Automobiles and parts 155. 155.4 156.5 163.4 164.9 168.0 2.0 
Heating appliances 121.1 123. 130.9 128, 134.8 132.7 4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s8.) 129.8 132.2 132.5 132.6 137.5 142.5 8 
Foundry ani machine shop products 118.3 118.1 121.5 120.1 122.6 124.8 5 
Other iron and steel products 117.1 121.4 122.5 124.3 129.6 132.0 2.2 
Won-ferrous metal products 166. 165.2 171.0 173.0 175.9 180.5 2.4 
Non-metallic mineral products 163. 1 a4 158.7 161.7 1 bYt-4 172.7 1.2 
Miscellaneous 146.1 148.6 152.2 153.8 156.5 154.2 5 
LOGGING 237.8 227.2 179.1 90.0 60.5 105.2 2.6 
MINING 164.7 168.4 167.1 164.4 164.5 166.7 6.6 
Coal 94.0 94.7 a 89.7 86.2 é 2.0 
Metallic ores 342.4 354.5 350.2 350.2 353.1 354.9 3.8 
Won-metallic minerals(except coal) he 123.7 125.4 124.8 135.0 145.9 8 
COMMUNICATIONS 3 82.7 82.2 83.2 83.8 87.1 1.9 
Telegraphs 95.7 93-3 91.7 89.8 90.0 98.2 . 
Pelephones $1.2 79.8 79.6 81.4 82.1 84.0 1. 
TRANSPORTATION 84.5 83.3 83.0 82.8 88.8 90.3 9.3 
Street railways and cartage 128.3 126.2 125.4 125.1 128.7 133.7 2.6 
Steam railways 75-8 76.2 7526 715-5 Tle2 71-5 5.2 
Shipping and stevedoring 67.1 60.8 62.1 61.6 89.1 91.1 1.5 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINYEMANCE 68.8 oe 55-4 59.6 68.4 20-5 9.3 
Building 55.7 4 4 45.9 54.0 68. 2.5 
Highway 101.8 72.0 67.3 78.3 91.7 126.1 4.1 
Railway 51.1 55.0 55.9 -o 61.4 79.9 2.7 
SERVICES 133.7 131.8 132.6 133. 138.2 142.5 | 
Hotels and restaurants 129.0 127.8 128.6 12761 130. 135.8 1.6 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 141.8 138.7 139.7 144.6 151.8 154, 1.1 
149.9 136.4 134.9 137.6 138.3 140.7 11.5 
Retail 160.1 141.9 139.5 142.9 143.6 146.2 8.6 
eek tT Soe een A tee alien EC PR eS 123. 124.6 126. 2.5 


ALL INDUSTRIES 116.2 114.4 113.5 111.9 114.3 120.9 100.0 


oT 
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TABLE 4. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY THDUSTRIES, 1935-1940. 19265100)—Concluded. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1939 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 
table, see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding page. 


saga 


Industries bed TORE Aver 
aly 1 Aug, 1 : Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
~aty-orald nes 130.3 134.4 138.4 143.8 144.6 144.7 
Amimal products - edible 151.6 156.6 174.9 170.9 172.1 165.6 
Fur and products 119.8 119.0 114.3 117.8 117.6 118.8 
Leather and products 110.3 116.3 119.5 121.0 121.4 121.3 
Boots and shoes 107.7 116.6 119.1 119.4 117.8 116.2 
Lumber and products 102.6 106.3 107.6 107.9 104.1 97.5 
Rough and dressed lumber 98.3 103.2 104.5 102.9 95.6 85.7 
teccticbes products ore ae ee iste re ait 
° 27.2 127.8 1 1.0 ut 20 1 1. 
eee ta, ek a 
= ° ° o A | e uf ° 1 . 
om Nie git products 118.7 120.5 21.8 io a He 
Pp paper 113.5 116.5 117.8 117.8 115.4 110. 
Rete ip ead paid hi toe Wwi:7 —«TS5 ges ANS ag 
shing ° 117.6 117.5 117.8 118. 119. 
Rubber products 108.2 110.9 118.0 118.5 ree ye 
Textile products 139.7 142.1 146.6 152.0 152.8 151. 
Thread, yarn and cloth 154.4 158.1 158.4 161.9 162.0 162.6 
Cotton yarn and cloth 121.7 123.3 121.7 121.7 121.0 121.4 
Woollen yarn and cloth 167.6 173.5 174.6 183.7 184, 182.1 
= acheter wre and silk goods wpa 490.5 504.7 525.1 529. 542.9 
osiery a goods 136.7 135.1 136.2 138.8 139.2 139.8 
Garments and personal furnishings 131.8 134.7 144.0 149.6 16 1 ae 
R hécsed textile products ey! ae aps ead ee Lg 
ACCO ° . y ° ° 104.9 
Beverages 179.7 182.6 184.9 190.5 196.0 198.8 
Cley, glass and stone products 107.3 ree ty 112.4 77 nis 
Electric light and power 139.7 144.2 146. 148. 146.8 145.6 
Electrical apparatus 151.6 156.1 160.6 169. 173.5 178.0 
Iron and steel products 128.1 132.2 136.6 144.3 151.6 158.5 
Crude, rolled and forged products 158.6 169.2 166.9 175.1 179.3 180.2 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 139.0 eed 152.5 158.1 165.8 182.5 
Agricultural implements 80.9 82. 79.9 83.2 83.6 87.3 
Land vehicles areca 110.8 117.6 123.6 131.6 138.7 
Automobiles and parts 144.2 139.5 163.5 160.0 200.0 202. 
aqetepcahy pares and repairing fete “ts fa “tee aly. tee 
appliances ° . P : * ° 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 150.6 159. 166.9 177-9 185.6 192.8 
Foundry and machine shop products 131.1 141.9 149.4 160.4 162.7 "170.9 
Other iron and steel products 140.9 147. 149.7 159.0 172.1 179.7 
Non-ferrous metal products 185.6 199. 203.8 207.8 211.5 218.9 
Non-metallic mineral products 1B] sage ood 179-7 big 6 fi 
Miscellaneous 150. 51.0 152. 55.0 59. 9 
LOGGING 121.4 112.2 126.8 180.2 258.6 303.6 
MINING 167.2 168.1 170.2 172.3 174.0 172.6 
Ketatl 35:8 3518 38000383 a5 
Metallic ores . e ° ° ° ° 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 155-9 age et ae oa poe 
COMMUNI CATIONS 9. 90. ° ° 90. ° 
Telegrephs 103.3 108.6 110.2 106.9 105.5 102. 
Telephones 85.6 86.1 87.2 86.3 m, | 8. 
TRANSPORTATION 93.7 94.8 94.6 94.3 93.5 25 
Street railways and cartage sy ta ae ais Les 1 . re 
Steam railways . ° ° . . 5 
Shipping and stevedoring 93.2 ape! 97-5 93.9 Ris 89.1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE a6 ee nes re it as 
1ldi . > _ . . . 
Sivaenr 152.7 162.5 166.8 156.3 157-6 132.2 
Railway 86.2 85.7 82.0 8.5 66.0 0 
SERVICES 149.2 155.4 157.1 147.3 148.8 147.8 1 
Hotels and id soap mate ; ‘4 a oe oo io pe : 
se 9 im ceca ee kL 142.9 hee 148.9 154.4 1 
Retail 148.6 145.9 147.5 152.2 a 162.6 1 
Tholessie 127.8 8 130. 132. 133. 132.8 


B |® 


ALL INDUSTRIES 124.7 127.9 131.6 136.2 139.2 139.1 
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